














Tue Weriter’s Directory oF PERIODICALS 


The fifth printing of this Directory —which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 


Ww rg January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the man irements of the various 
publications listed, is ga directly from the editors 
of the periodicals. An asterisk g the name 

3. periodica that the tion has had the 
editor’s “O.K.” Items not so accura 

thd inn es 


Before 
advisable to secure a 
(Continued from February WRITER) 


American Art Stupenrt AND CoMMERCIAL Art- 
ist (M), 244 West 49th St., New York. $2.50; 
25c. Walter W. Hubbard, editor. 


Uses only articles and poetry on art sub- 
jects. Not a good market for professional 
writers —in fact, a very poor one, as much 
material is sent on a free publicity basis by 
professional artists. Rarely pays for material, 
and is much overstocked at present. 


*American Bee Journat (M), Hamilton, Illinois. 
wee 1Sce. C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellett, 
itors. 


The oldest bee journal in America, a techn:- 
cal for the producer of honey. Uses 
feature articles, with ographs, suitable for 
a malariae journal, but is not interested in 

such articles as oo a ewe of a novice to a 
beekeeper. Sets length limit at 1,200 words, 
uses neither fiction nor verse, and pays on 
publication. 


*Amertcan Borantist (Q), 207 Whitley Ave., 
Joliet, Illinois. $2.00; 50c. Willard N. Clute, 


Specializes in popularized botanical science, 
using articles on economic and ecological 


botany, gi ie to original observa- 
tions. graphs unless ac- 
companied by text, pe articles to be short, 


rints 20 Sellen, atl gt pays aptar on in subscriptions. 
tems are usually contributed by those inter- 
ested in advancing a knowledge of plants. 


*American Boy (M), Sprague Publishing Com- 


pany, Detroit, Mi $2.00; 20c. Griffith 

Ogden editor ; e F. Pierrot, manag- 
ing editor ; G. Rodger, fiction editor. 

Pri a fiction magazine edited for boys 

of high and college age. Material may 


deal with older-boy interest, and authors 
should — “writing down.” Always in the 


postery and have a point to make. Uses short 
serials, fact articles, with or without 
and short poems, serious or hu- 
Sets limit for short stories 
at from to 5,000 words; for serials, at 
from 40,000 to 50,000 words; and for fact 
1 at irom $0 to 4,000 words. mays 
photographs pays, at a minimum rate o 
one and one-half cents a word, on acceptance. 
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*AmericaAN Buitper (M), 1827 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $3.00; 35c. B. L. Johnson, editor. 


A technical only articles 
relating strictly to its Prints no fiction, 
or verse, but wants feature 
well illustrated by and dra - 
new labor- and c building 
ri na and machinery 

-saving of work for the con- 


*AmerIcAN CxHILpHoop (Former! ee 
& First Grade) (M-10 nos.), 120 East St., 
—_ York. $2.00; 25c. Carolyn S. Bailey, 

tor. 


of devel writing, geography, 
other subjects of a child’s elementary school 
maa Rec y et oie Parent wo soe} abn 
i or the pre-school child — ) 
ee ee 
S, 
home should be sub- 


mitted four months in advance of the date 
for which they are prepared. 


‘vo o- io, 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Harold S$. Buttenheim, 
i : Peete R. Kendall, editor ; 
M. Olmsted and M. V. uller, associate 
tan 


Uses articles on municipal improvement and 
civic betterment. va see limits run from 
= items of Faga! Occasionally buys 


showogreses, ints no fiction. Seldom 
pays matter, oe oe Remenione! 


work is payment i 
made at the rate of $7.50 per thousand iets, 
and $1 for each or other illustra- 
tion used, on or publication. 


*A MERICAN me 50° 18 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Uses at ae ogy et articles, and 
iongth Hae ot 4 1,000 words, bu 
rom to $ 
photographs — not of food— for leading at 
cles, and pays, at a minimum rate of from $4 

to $10 a page, on acceptance. 
AMERICAN Co-OPERATIVE JourNaL (M), 309 South 
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AN AUTHORS' MONTHLY FORUM 


Volume 40 


TORIES sent in for the “Rejections of 
1927” seem to fall into two definite 
classes. They either are exceptionally fine 
stories which would not sell to magazines for 
any one of several reasons — or else, they are 
absolutely impossible. There does not seem 
to be any middle ground, which would tend 
to show that what magazines buy in the grand 
average are stories of average merit. 

Editors do not dare to use many of the 
strong stories written by authors, both known 
and unknown, due to the fact that the race 
question or the moral code is involved, or 
that certain angles to the story would tend 
to antagonize advertisers or draw criticism 
from the less intelligent —-and therefore, by 
far the most numerous of their readers. It 
is easy to see why magazine editors are afraid 
of such stories, but it is also most unfortunate 
from the author’s standpoint that every edi- 
tor, whether he knows it or not, is at the 
mercy of his advertising and circulation de- 
partment. The bigger the magazine and the 
larger the circulation, the more true this fact 
is. I find that editors hate to admit this, but 
will finally do so. It is this class of rejected 
story that should make “Rejections of 1927” 
and later books a success. It is exactly this 
type of story that publishers want to create 
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Why Many Stories Are Rejected 


By C. H. Baker, Jr. 


A REPORT based upon a study of the rejected manuscripts submitted 
for Doubleday, Doran & Company’s forthcoming book, “Rejections 
of 1927,” announced in the February issue of THE WRITER. 


Number 3 


a market for, as they believe that any story 
honestly written, and with a strong or un- 
usual plot is worthy of getting into print. 
Regarding the other class which these re- 
jected manuscripts seem to fall into, several 
definite things should be called to the atten- 
tion of writers. The first and most impor- 
tant is this: writers, even those of long experi- 
ence, seem to dread reworking old manu- 
scripts. By this I do not mean that a shabby 
manuscript puts an editor against it from the 
start, but that any author who still sends out 
a story written several years ago and which 
has been rejected by even five or six good 
magazines, is not only shortsighted as an au- 
thor, but is a very poor business man as well. 
Some authors have plenty of money and do 
not have to depend upon writing for a living. 
They write for “glory” and can refuse to 
make changes in a story in order to make it 
salable. It is not that class of writers that 
this report is intended to help, but those 
who, perhaps unfortunately, have to make 
filthy dollars through their craft. For ten 
years I have been one of the latter class, and 
feel that anything which will help others to 
sell their material should be given a thought. 
Writers should not be afraid to rip their 
old rejected work to pieces and rewrite it 
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entirely. By this I do not mean just re-read- 
ing a story, and then “cutting” it by adding 
500 more words, but I mean really rewriting 
it. The optimism which writers show in re- 
mailing manuscripts is one of the most de- 
pressing features of the whole profession. It 
is true that if sent out long enough, prac- 
tically any story written at all well will find 
a market, but the longer it waits the more the 
chances are that this market will not pay top 
prices, and in the meanwhile the postage, 
when added up, will reach an interesting 
total. 

Many writers hang on to their rejected 
manuscript and re-mail it with costly stamps 
time after time, confident that some editor 
will use it when all the while one or two 
radical changes might make it a masterpiece. 
My honest belief is that if a story is rejected 
by a half dozen editors among the leading 
magazines it should be classed definitely as 
unsalable, not because of their prejudice, but 
because of some outstanding characteristic in 
the story which is more than likely to make it 
useless to the next dozen editors who might 
be allowed to read it. If authors will look 
at it from this angle and not merely trust 
blindly that they will finally hit on the exact 
market for this work, I think that more 
checks and fewer rejections slips will result. 

Writers should not be afraid to do one of 
two things: either block out the plot of such 
stories, provided they are worth while, and 
heave the manuscripts into a waste-basket or 
let them lie unread for two or three months, 
then sail into it exactly as if they were the 
work of someone else. They should not be 
afraid to change the wording whenever possi- 
ble, and to be careful about current events, 
names of songs, etc., which would make an 
editor feel that the story was old. In dozens 
of manuscripts I have read reference to 
popular songs of the vintage of 1920 or 
thereabouts, and there is nothing that will 
prejudice a decision quite as much as not 
being up to the times. 

Don’t try to sell a short story of over 8,000 
words, as you are erecting a barrier at the 
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start, and I have yet to see the story which 
could not be improved by a little judicious 
cutting. 

Many good writers still fail to realize how 
important it is to get their story going within 
the first page or two—some of them even 
dragging description and introduction through 
five or six pages before the main theme gets 
under way. 

Another fault seems to be bringing in de- 
scriptions of unimportant detail, and unneces- 
sary characters which tend to direct the 
reader’s attention from the main characters 
and the main action of the story. Of course, 
no one can say exactly what “humor” is. I 
asked especially for humorous material, and 
received a most amazing list with letters en- 
closed which described them as being humor- 
ous. Salable humor appears to be more in 
the wording and dialogue than in the action 
or situation. I think that the motion pic- 
ture has done a lot of harm subconsciously 
in writers’ minds along this line. 

Many writers still believe that salable 
humor is of the “tack-on-the-chair” variety, 
when as a matter of fact the biggest per- 
centage of the best selling humor of today, 
shows more of the opposite. John Erskine is 
typical, and even when we consider those 
writers who are past masters of the art of 
humorous situation and action, we find that 
keen and original dialogue helps greatly in 
getting more or less impossible situations 
“over” in print. Octavus Roy Cohen is a 
fine example of this latter style. 

Many writers apparently do not realize 
what constitutes a salable “strong” story. I 
am using quotation marks merely to empha- 
size my thoughts. The editors are eager to 
buy stories of this type but they must prove 
something, or be uplifting or inspiring at the 
end. I have read an enormous amount of 
drab manuscripts. The authors seem to think 
that the picture of mother slaving over the 
ironing-board, father becoming involved with 
business failure or plodding back of the 
plough, means interesting reading. This may 
be true when handled by a past master whose 
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work is in constant demand, but it certainly 
does not apply to the average writer — even 
one whose work is fairly salable. Even 
strong stories should be entertaining and 
diverting, not merely dreary. A salable tragic 
story does not necessarily mean picturing a 
constant struggle against everyday hardships, 
but must have a twist at the end which leaves 
at least a feeling of being filled up in the mind 
of the reader. 

There are far too many stories about farm 
life, blighted crops, the hard-hearted mort- 
gage-holder, etc. It seems unbelievable that 
so many authors could still use such “old 
business” as the mortgage and the skinflint 
banker, but it is true. 

There were only a few stories which would 
have been rejected on account of the religious 
question, but there were far too many on the 
negro question handled from an angle which 
would make them unattractive to magazine 
editors. Any story dealing with the various 
faiths must be handled kindly and without 
causing any of them to be viewed in a wrong 
light. 

There were few good love stories in the 
mass of manuscripts. This proves them to 
be salable beyond any other. There were 
only two or three good humorous stories 
among this lot; two or three of these were 
too subtle for the average editor to under- 
stand and the one which was accepted for the 
“Rejections of 1927” had to do with a mis- 
laid corpse, which fact seemed to scare off 
every magazine editor who read it, although 
the author has written a Broadway play, and 
is now writing a fine series of humorous 
material for Liberty. 
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Summing up the whole matter, I would 
emphasize the following points as being vital 
to every writer, although they have been em- 
phasized over and over again. 

Many writers leave off their name and ad- 
dress from the opening page, which increases 
the chances of loss. Many of them use 
very narrow margins and crowd their open- 
ing paragraph under the title, which makes 
it inconvenient to mark for the printer, 
should it be accepted. 

Bind all manuscripts in some sort of a 
strong, plain binder, preferably of a dark 
color to avoid dirt. This not only looks well, 
but protects the first and last pages of the 
manuscript, and further serves to prevent 
crushing in the mails. Get good envelopes, 
not the usual flimsy kind used for sending 
manuscripts around in some offices, but which 
will not stand up under rough usage. 

Finally, please let me emphasize again one 
point about the Rejections series of Year 
Books. The publishers are not printing these 
solely to make a profit. If the first volume 
meets expenses, it will be a yearly institution 
and will form a steady market for from four- 
teen to sixteen stories, which may eventually 
go up to four hundred or five hundred each, 
regardless of length. As this book practically 
takes the first serial rights, although it is a 
book and not a magazine, such material, 
through being printed there, should be of con- 
siderable interest to various anthologies of 
short stories. I hope that writers realize that 
this book is mainly of interest to them and 
not to the general public, and that its success 
depends upon how they support it. 
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Criticism 





of Verse 


By Ropert HILLyer 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Amy subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism in the magazine 
may send them to Mr. Hillyer in care of THE WritER. Please note that 
no copies of poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


HIS month we shall consider poems 

which display few obvious technical 
faults, but which could be improved by 
changes in diction, emphasis, or metaphor. 
First, a sonnet: 


IN THE DESERT 


Sun tortured stillness wraps the trackless space, 
The undulating sands, a muted sea, 

Shift with each burning breath, uneasily, 

The Yucca flower lifts a withered face 

And roaming cattle parched, with weary pace 
Have sought for drink, and dropped in agony ; 
The guardian mountains rise with majesty 
The silent scions of a titan race; 


But sunset draws her crimson veil at last 
Across the golden armor of the West 

And Evening comes with pity in her eyes, 
The scorching anguish of the day is past 
The fevered earth exhausted, sinks to rest, 
The Desert clad in sackcloth, prostrate lies. 


Let us pass over the ineffectual punctuation 
of this, and the weak rhymes in the octave, to 
speak of less apparent flaws. 

The author has evidently felt his subject 
intensely. He has been on the desert, it has 
moved him, and he has wished to communi- 
cate his emotions to others. What is his task 
then? To choose from the pictures those few 
which best summon the whole desert before 
the mind of the reader, and to choose from 
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his responsive moods just one to pull the son- 
net together. In his enthusiasm, however, he 
has not been selective. He has wanted to in- 
clude everything. Like a garrulous woman 
who can not leave untold a single phrase or 
trick of her amazing offspring, the poet con- 
founds us with his eagerness. If we would 
find the symbol of this weakness, we should 
regard the adjectives. Whenever we find a 
writer unsatisfied with plain nouns, when- 
ever we find him hanging an adjective or two 
on every noun he employs, then we know he is 
over-writing. Stillness, space, sands — these 
three words have more suggestion of the desert 
by themselves than when they are adorned 
with all those dead adjectives. Let the reader 
repeat them to himself several times and then, 
in comparison, read the first two lines of the 
sonnet, if he would perceive how much the 
author has weakened his subject by the ad- 
ditional words. 

Now the overuse of adjectives is merely 
the symbol of the underlying fault of the son- 
net. Let us examine the pictorial details and 
the metaphors. There are too many! Before 
one has taken possession of the imagination, 
another crowds it out. The figure of the 
desert as a muted sea is quite enough for a 
quatrain of the composition. The Yucca 
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flower (flower, by the way, should occupy but 
one syllable) is out of place and wrenches the 
focus of the picture. Our eyes are looking 
afar over a muted sea of sand. They might 
well fasten themselves on a group of cattle 
or the distant mountains, but suddenly to 
thrust a Yucca flower before them produces a 
sad astigmatism. If the flower be important, 
our gaze might well draw inward slowly until, 
in the sestet, it come to rest on the Yucca, in 
which case the plant would receive tremendous 
emphasis (see Rossetti’s “Woodspurge” once 
more). But as it stands, it has merely the 
effect of an item which the eager poet was un- 
willing to omit from his catalogue. 

In the second quatrain, again, which should 
have the emphasis, the cattle or the moun- 
tains? The author has balanced them exactly; 
they are unrelated to each other, two more 
items of observation. If the cattle are to be 
the picture (and I think they ought to be), 
they should be brought out sharply against 
the mountainous horizon. And by all means, 
let us be rid of the eighth line, which is 
verbiage merely. 

Unfortunately, the sestet begins where the 
octave left off: on the note of abstraction 
sounded by the eighth line. There is far too 
much apparel in this part of the poem. The 
veils, the armor, and the sackcloth are not 
true pictures nor are they effective metaphors. 
The author stopped feeling and seeing after 
his seventh line, and all the rest is “litera- 
ture.” Let him turn to Mr. Arthur Waley’s 
translations of “170 Chinese Poems” for ex- 
amples of fine mood-pictures. Or, for a less 
remote example, to Mr. Conrad Aiken’s story 
of Tokkei, page 63 ff. in his “House of Dust.”’ 
In this poem, one of the few excellent achieve- 
ments of the century, the reader will find a 
great variety of narrative, decorative, and 
emotional elements triumphantly fused by 

. what? Simplicity! A spare economy, 
an unhesitant choice of the one image needed 
to stimulate the reader’s imagination. 

I am glad to find in the present collection 
of verse a successful lyric. Music has ebbed 
out of poetry of late, and those few writers 
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who attempt to bring the two together again 
too frequently are at the mercy of modern 
song-writers, most of whom insist that the 
lyric conform to the requirements of their 
musical rhythm and make no concession at all 
to the rhythms of good verse. The old 
Elizabethan union is broken. Modern musi- 
cians seem to lack word-sense, and modern 
poets, music-sense. 

The poem I quote below has no very faulty 
lines. It has a few weak lines and the first 
stanza as a whole is inferior to the other two. 


FRUITAGE 
Faintly and far a voice is 
calling, 
Here as I dream of you 
today ; 
Promise, like fruit of summer 
falling 
Now as buds in the lap of 
May, — 
Either so far, dear heart, 
away ! (bad line) 


May has a charm no less than 
summer, 


Little for feasting, more for 
the eye: (good line) 
Blossoms and breath so sweet, 
O comer, (this necessary 
What shall I say if you ‘hyme, word 
draw nigh? — a. 
vratee foretells the hour more adroitly) 
to die? 
Yea, it is true; and yet, O 
never, 
Love, would we care to stay 
the spring. 
Welcome, O June and Au- 
tumn ever! 
Fruitage we ask, and the 
perfecting, — 


Though a lone leaf may at 


winter cling. (why not 


in winter? or 
to winter? 

And finally, here is a poem which might 
more appropriately have appeared when we 
were discussing definitions. It is the best of 
its kind I have received: 


VISION (banal title) 


Discouragements, to me, 
Are as the sands that lie 
On shoreland of the sea, 
Beneath sea-colored sky. 
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What matter that the gray 
Of shore is at my feet? 
My eyes yet look away 
Where sky and water meet! 


This definition has implications and sug- 
gestions beyond its statements. The reader’s 
mind continues the poem after the words have 
ceased. And that is as it should be. I wonder 
if the epigram would not gain by a shortening 
of the middle lines. Thus: 
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Discouragements to me 

Are sands that lie 

Beside the sea 

Beneath sea-colored sky. 
What if the sands are gray 
Under my feet? 

I look away 

Where sky and water meet! 


Having rewritten a poem, I had best make 
a hasty exit. 


Words That Laugh and Cry 


By CHARLES ANDERSON DANA 


Tus essay, which appeared in the New York Sun when Charles A. 
Dana was editor, is considered to be a model for a simple and concise 
editorial. It is recommended by Dallas Lore Sharp (noted author, 
naturalist, and teacher), as especially helpful to writers. 


ID it ever strike you that there was any- 
thing queer about the capacity of writ- 

ten words to absorb and convey feelings? 
Taken separately they are mere symbols with 
no more feeling to them than so many bricks, 
but string them along in a row under certain 
mysterious conditions and you find yourself 
laughing or crying as your eye runs over 
them. That words should convey mere ideas 
is not so remarkable. “The boy is fat,” “the 
cat has nine tails,” are statements that seem 
obviously enough within the power of writ- 
ten language. But it is different with feel- 
ings. They are no more visible in the sym- 
bols that hold them than electricity is visible 
on the wire; and yet there they are, always 
ready to respond when the right test is ap- 
plied by the right person. That spoken 
words, charged with human tones and lighted 
by human eyes, should carry feelings, is not 
so astonishing. The magnetic sympathy of 
the orator one understands; he might affect 
his audience, possibly, if he spoke in a lan- 
guage they did not know. But written words: 
How can they do it! Suppose, for example, 
that you possess remarkable facility in group- 
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ing language, and that you have strong feel- 
ings upon some subject, which finally you de- 
termine to commit to paper. Your pen runs 
along, the words present themselves, or are 
dragged out, and fall into their places. You 
are a good deal moved; here you chuckle to 
yourself, and half a dozen of lines further 
down a lump comes into your throat, and per- 
haps you have to wipe your eyes. You finish, 
and the copy goes to the printer. When it 
gets into print a reader sees it. His eye 
runs along the lines and down the page until 
it comes to the place where you chuckled as 
you wrote; then he smiles, and six lines below 
he has to swallow several times and snuffle and 
wink to restrain an exhibition of weakness. 
And then some one else comes along who is 
not so good a word juggler as you are, or who 
has no feelings, and swaps the words about 
a little, and twists the sentences; and behold 
the spell is gone, and you have left a parcel 
of written language duly charged with facts, 
but without a single feeling. 

No one can juggle with words with any 
degree of success without getting a vast re- 
spect for their independent ability. They will 
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catch the best idea a man ever had as it 
flashes through his brain, and hold on to it, to 
surprise him with it long after, and make him 
wonder that he was ever man enough to have 
such an idea. And often they will catch an 
idea on its way from the brain to the pen 
point, turn, twist, and improve on it as the 
eye winks, and in an instant there they are, 
strung hand in hand across the page and 
grinning back at the writer: “This is our idea, 
old man; not yours!” 

As for poetry, every word that expects to 
earn its salt in poetry should have a head and 
a pair of legs of its own, to go and find its 
place, carrying another word, if necessary, on 
its back. The most that should be expected 
of any competent poet in regular practice is 
to serve a general summons and notice of ac- 
tion on the language. If the words won’t do 
the rest for him it indicates that he is out of 
sympathy with his tools. 

But you don’t find feelings in written words 


unless there were feelings in the man who 
used them. With all their apparent inde- 
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pendence they seem to be little vessels that 
hold in some puzzling fashion exactly what is 
put into them. You can put tears into them, 
as though they were so many little buckets; 
and you can hang smiles along them, like 
Monday’s clothes on the line, or you can 
starch them with facts and stand them up 
like a picket fence; but you won’t get the 
tears out unless you first put them in. Art 
won’t put them there. It is like the faculty 
of getting the quality of interest into pictures. 
If the quality exists in the artist’s mind he is 
likely to find means to get it into his pic- 
tures, but if it isn’t in the man no technical 
skill will supply it. So, if the feelings are in 
the writer and he knows his business, they 
will get into the words; but they must be in 
him first. It isn’t the way the words are 
strung together that makes Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech immortal, but the feelings that 
were in the man. But how do such little, 
plain words manage to keep their grip on such 
feelings? That is the miracle. 


of the New York Sun 





Dorothy Bussy’s translation of André 
Gide’s brilliant novel, “The Counterfeiters,” 
records the following theories of Edouard, the 
hero, in the diary which he is writing: — 

“I should like to strip the novel of every 
element that does not specifically belong to 
the novel. Just as photography in the past 
freed painting from its concern for a certain 
sort of accuracy, so the phonograph will 
eventually, no doubt, rid the novel of the 
kind of dialogue which is drawn from life and 
which realists take so much pride in. Out- 
ward events, accidents, traumatisms, belong 
to the cinema. The novel should leave them 


to it. Even the description of the characters 
does not seem to me the business of the pure 
novel (and in art, as in everything else, purity 
is the only thing I care about) — any more 
than it is the business of the drama. And 
don’t let it be argued that the dramatist does 
not describe his characters because the spec- 
tator is intended to see them transposed alive 
on the stage; for how often on the stage an 
actor irritates and baffles us because he is so 
unlike the person our own imagination had 
figured better without him. The novelist does 
not, as a rule, rely sufficiently on the reader’s 
imagination.” 
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The “Versatility” Prize Contet 


The sonnet leads by such an overwhelming majority, in quantity and quality, over any 


other writing submitted for this month’s contest that practically all prizes are awarded to 


this form. 


It is to be hoped, however, that a much greater variety of prose and verse may 


be submitted before the close of the contest, April first, in order to win the final prize 


which will be awarded only to the writer who has shown general excellence in several of the 


verse and prose forms outlined below. 


Another outstanding feature this month is the fact that women carried all the honors — 
as they seem to be doing in other and larger prize contests. Are the men holding their best 
contributions for the $50. award at the end of the contest? We hope this is the case, and 
that there will be some writers of humorous or satirical prose among them. 


The Contest 


The November issue of THE WRITER contained an announcement of this prize contest 
and offered a monthly prize of $25.00 anda final prize of $50.00 (at the end of the con- 


test, April 1. 1928) for the best contribution received each month in any one of the follow- 


ing brief prose and verse forms: 


Prizes 


The Brief Familiar Essay (500-1000 words) 

The Informal Personal Sketch (300-600 words) 
The Tabloid Book Review (50-100 words) 

The Humorous or Satirical Sketch (100-300 words) 


The Sonnet (14 lines) 
The Rondeau (13 lines) 
The Triolet (8 lines) 


Humorous Verse (not more than 20 lines; not free verse) 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for January, February, and 


March, 1928. 
bution published. 


A subscription (new or renewal) to THE WRITER for each contri- 


$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928, to the 
writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the 


Rules 


forms outlined above. 


Each manuscript must be signed with a 
pen name and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's real 
name, address, and occupation, as, for in- 
stance: John Smith, Cambridge, Mass., 
Student. 

There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. 
Send manuscripts to Contest Editor, 311 
College House, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts received before the 5th of each 
month will be considered for inclusion in 
the following issue: i. e., manuscripts re- 
ceived before March 5 will be considered 
for the April issue. All manuscripts, 
whether printed or not, will be considered 
for the Final Prize to be awarded at the 
close of the contest April 1, 1928. 

All entries accompanied by a stamped re- 
turn envelope will be returned at the close 
of the contest April 1, 1928. 


Contestants are requested to send only original contributions. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
First Prize 


UNASKED ADVICE 
By Loretta Roche 


This quiet place, where smooth green lawns are hedged 
By formal boxwood, must not keep you long, 
The drip of hours will wear your glowing, strong 
Eagerness into sloth; your days, once edged 
With danger and sharp zest as by a rim 

Of red upon a sail, are now become 

Monotonous with peace, and all their sum 

Is profitless, and their wide vision dim. 

Let spiders spin their webs round other doors 
That stand unopened, year on droning year, 

Let pale weak sunlight fall on other floors, 

You have a need to fence again with fear 

And taste salt spray upon your lips — you know 
Languor and you are not companions — go! 





OTHER WINNERS 


WINTER SKIES 


These slate-dull skies are burdened with the weight 
Of all the congregated snow and frost, 
Spell-bound, close-lipped, and inarticulate 

In sullen menace, till by wild winds tossed, 

They loose to earth white clouds, — a swirling tide, 
Like frozen waves with foaming spray congealed 
In some still, voiceless sea extending wide 

To dim horizons — winter’s deeps revealed. 

And as in March the seeds and buds pressed tight 
Hold yet the fragrant promise of the spring, 
Groping and pushing, struggling towards the light, 
From torpid sleep to sharp awakening, 

Even so these heavy, laden clouds bowed low, 
Bear the white promise of the winged snow. 
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DAWN OF SPRING 


The delicate, spare branches interlacing, 
Leafless against the sky, — austere, remote; 
Grey pools, ice-fringed, with intricate, fine tracing 
And arabesques. The dry and crackling note 
Of chill winds moaning in the withered sedge — 
Bleak March! a springtime mockery it seems — 
This cutting wind, with sharp and bitter edge, 
A sword-blade flashing with blue, icy beams; 
Winter? Ah no, the yielding ground beneath 
Quickens with pulsing life, throbs at our tread, 
And seeds are quivering in their earth-warm sheath, 
Tis they that mock the grey skies overhead, 
Mock the parched reeds, the wailing wind’s spent breath, 
Triumphant life bursting the bonds of death! 
Charlotte Babcock. 





SONNET 
’Tis not ourself that dwells in mortal clay, 
An individual soul, accumulate, 
Conceived at our beginning, and our fate 
Only to end our tasks as ends our day. 
We are but atoms. Back and forth we sway, 
Enclosing this small soul or else this great; 
Never a final form, but just a state 
Whereat the gods laugh gaily in their play. 
And what our lot in ages yet to be, 
When crushed about, worked over, molded down? 
A perfect fusion of imperfect parts 
United in a Heaven’s felicity? 
Or that which we have always been —a clown? 
Or only empty dreams in empty hearts? 

Gertrude Scott Jewell. 





ONE SHALL BE TAKEN 


It seems sometimes that you must come again! 
And yet I know you cannot ever come. 

The past is yours; the tears, the sudden pain 
That left my hot eyes dry, my cold lips dumb. 
The way is hard to find without your hand; 

I dare not look behind, the clouds are black; 
In stark, chill loneliness I dare not stand; 

I must go forward, for no road leads back. 
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You taught my feet to fit their steps to yours, 
I cannot learn again to walk alone; 
Your love has closed for me all other doors, 
Your loss has changed my warm heart to a stone. 
The part of me that God loved died with you: 
In mercy why did He not call me, too? 
Alethea Todd Alderson. 





AFTER SHAKESPEARE — CONSIDERABLY 


When in the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I ponder on the cars I might have had 

If wealth had come to me — if I had bought 

That stock in ’21— my soul is sad. 

I almost weep to think how many hours 

Might have been spent by me in some straight eight, 

Or limousine with cut glass vase for flowers, 

If I’d been lucky; now it is too late. 

The night wears on and yet I cannot sleep 

For thinking of the past, and every chance 

I might have taken, joins in whirling dance 

And robs me of my sorely needed sleep. 

I must exchange past grief for present sorrow, 

The payment on my “coop” is due tomorrow. 
Loretta Roche. 





SPRING 


A nonchalant and tripping thing 

With green and graceful draperies flying, 
A maiden born to dance and sing, 

A nonchalant and tripping thing, 

A warm-breathed, luring thing is Spring, 
Whose laughter trills at Winter’s dying, 
A nonchalant and tripping thing 

With green and graceful draperies flying. 


A DECADE (1918-1929) 


Who now remembers Youth lies dead, 
A sacrifice, on field of battle? 

Is there a sigh or shake of head? 

Who now remembers Youth lies dead? 
There is not war, but jazz, instead, 
And speed and greed and idle prattle — 
Who now remembers Youth lies dead, 
A sacrifice, on field of battle? 


Minnie Hite Moody. 
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Prose Criticism 


By WitiiamM M. TANNER 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief 
prose articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism 
in the magazine may send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE WRITER. 
Authors’ names will not be mentioned in any article. 


N previous discussions of the informal per- 

sonal sketch and the humorous and satiri- 
cal sketch we have called attention to the fact 
that the writer should take as his subject a 
person or a group of persons well known to 
him and portray him or them in terms of a 
dominant characteristic or a few outstanding 
traits. By means of the specimens used in 
these former discussions we have tried to show 
that the writer should, from the beginning of 
the sketch to the end, focus the reader’s at- 
tention directly upon the person or persons 
presented. With these requirements in mind, 
let us examine the following specimen. 


This remarkable individual dashed over to 
the immaculate lady and, from the look of 
things, favored her with a few burning words. 
These, to judge by the restrained violence of 
her expression, were received in the same spirit 
with which they were offered. 

Hastily Blue-Coveralls jerked up the hood 
of the engine and, after a quick glance, 
slammed it down again. Then he bent over to 
look under the car. An object fell out of his 
pocket. He did not see it, but the iady did. 
Up he jumped and by main force and fury 
pushed the car off the track. A dynamic per- 
son, one saw at a glance. 

The lady hesitated. Then she picked up the 
object and handed it to him. Their glances 
met. The grimness faded from their faces. 
They both smiled. Pleasant relations were es- 
tablished. Blue-Coveralls slipped the object 
into his grimy pocket. It was a small, brown 








THE TIE THAT BINDS 


The other day I was riding on the back plat- 
form of a street car. Just ahead I heard the 
sound of two automobiles coming together with 
complete abandon. Simultaneously the motor- 
man put on his brakes and we slid screechingly 
to a standstill. Not, however, before we had 
bumped more or less gently into an automobile 
stalled on the tracks. 

I craned my neck. From the stalled automo- 
bile alighted a lady, youngish, in immaculate 
sports clothes, marcelled, manicured, and prob- 
ably smelling faintly of perfume from a jade 
green bottle with a black and gold stopper. I 
was too far away for olfactory proof of this 
last item, but she looked like the sort of a 
woman who would. 

Out of the other car in the mishap leaped 
a small, wiry individual, simply but adequately 
clad in a suit of greasy blue coveralls. A pair 
of bulbous brown shoes that were nearing the 
end of a hard life, completed his costume. One 
somehow doubted that his ensemble included 
either underwear or socks, but this of course 
could be nothing more than surmise. He wore 
no hat, and one immediately saw the reason 
why. His hair was a gleaming brown that just 
escaped being auburn. It waved and shone in 
a fashion that all the beauty shops in all the 
world expend the limit of their art to achieve 
and never quite succeed in doing so. 


celluloid comb. 

As my street car bore me rumblingly on- 
ward, they amicably settled their differences 
in the matter of bent fenders and drove off 
about their respective affairs. A little touch 
of vanity truly makes the whole world kin. 


In the brief glimpse that the writer gets of 
the two persons does she learn to know them 
individually? Are they not to her what she 
has made them to us, merely ke and she? 
What interests the writer and what interests 
us is not the persons but the awkward situa- 
tion and the way chance gets them out of it. 
We have, then, a bit of narrative that might 
be classed as an anecdote, but it is not a 
personal sketch. 

As an anecdote, this specimen possesses 
some merit, but there are certain matters of 
composition that lessen its effectiveness. The 
writer’s physical point of view troubles us 
somewhat. The collision, we recall, occurs 
in front of the street car. Would the author, 
“riding on the back platform of a street car,” 
likely, or easily, see what she represents her- 
self as seeing, especially the “small brown 
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celluloid comb”? From this point of view 
could she hear “‘the sound of two automobiles 
coming together” with the brakes of the street 
car screeching “simultaneously”? 

In the use of words, too, the author seems 
a little careless at times. The automobiles 
came together “with complete abandon,” yet 
we are told in the final paragraph that the 
result was nothing worse than “bent fenders.”’ 
And apparently the drivers were not at all 
shaken up, nor was their hair mussed. Again 
in the matter of diction, does not the writer 
make “Blue-Coveralls” a little too “dynamic” 
with his leaping, dashing, jerking, slamming, 
and furious pushing? 

Might not the anecdote be improved by the 
omission of the final paragraph, especially 
since the writer gives us really unnecessary 
information and confuses us by using two 
physical points of view at once? Though the 
street car bears her onward, she is apparently 
still with the two drivers, for she tells us that 
they amicably settled their differences. 

Let us consider a second specimen. 


MY BUSY HOSTESS 


A hostess, who had on her living room table, 
the week before Christmas, artificial cherry 
blossoms in a Japanese bowl, when her own 
woods abounded in holly, mistletoe and long 
leaf pine, and her own people made wonderful 
pottery. 

A large woman, with shining black eyes, and 
hair too black to be true, my hostess has the 
voice of an auctioneer. She has “taken” elo- 
cution in her school days and never quite lived 
it down. 

“Do look at the sycamores! To me they 
seem ghostly, their white arms stretching out 
among the other trees as if to grasp them in a 
weird embrace!” With just a trace of ex- 
pressive gesture she passed into higher thought. 
“And do you read Schnitzler? And to me 
French! Ah, Mrs. Campbell, French! But 
a mother’s time is so taken up with her little 
ones, that she cannot lead her own life — but 
my French — how I adore it —I have to neg- 
lect it, but it is one of my soul’s passions. 
And my music! Nothing will ever make me 
forget that! It is the breath of life to me. 
But here” — With a wide sweep of her arms, 
she included her corner of the world. “Well, 
one must live where life places one. Yes, 
yes,” and my hostess looked meditatively out 
over the exquisite fluffy puffiness of a perfect 
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pine, whose pompon top was just level with 
the window of my bedroom, where we sat. 
There were the cotton fields where the un- 
picked cotton was like a light snow, and the 
dark woods away beyond made the horizon 
a wavy line of almost — black — green, behind 
which the sunset sky was streaked with pale 
gold. In the midst of this beauty she con- 
tinued sadly, “Yes, where life places one — 
but I, I long for contact, contact with people, 
minds, Mrs. Campbell, minds. Here one feels 
buried. Of course there are the activities of 
the city very near, and the University, but as 
I say, a mother’s life is not her own. One 
lives these other little lives, always here in the 
home, where is, of course, a mother’s place.” 

She seemed to shake off the little lives with 
an effort and, rising briskly, continued with 
just the slightest pause, “Well, let’s be getting 
dressed. I told Mrs. White we'd pick her up 
at six-thirty — the dinner’s at seven. Dear me, 
bridge afterward will keep us so late! And I 
promised Fannie we'd be at the Country Club 
by eleven in the morning. I always go to 
their Saturday bridge luncheons,—they are 
marvelous, simply marvelous, my dear. After 
lunch I told Henrietta we’d come on over to 
town to see that hat she’s had laid aside— 
I’m afraid it’s purple—I can’t get her off 
purple hats. Shopping does wear one out, 
doesn’t it? And then ‘we'd have time — just 
a moment we can snatch, to have tea at the 
Woman's Club—they’ve just done over the 
sun-room in orange and emerald— _ with 
stuffed parrots! Ravishing, my dear, posi- 
tively ravishing!” 

Desperately I protested that I was accus- 
tomed to an afternoon nap, and this leading 
lady akimboed her muscular arms and de- 
manded of cringing me, “You say you have 
to rest? Why, my dear, you are resting. This 
place is buried, I tell you, in this wonderful 
grove. How the wind does lull one to sleep, 
as it sings in the branches! We'll come right 
back out here. But I have to stop by the store 
and get some of that new shade of rouge, 
‘Cerise’ is the name, the French word for 
brick-dust — you know ceramics means some- 
thing you burn in a kiln, — it’s the same root- 
stem —I do love derivations, don’t you? I 
must brush up on my French —I think there 
is a word for cherry that’s like that one. The 
new rouge is so good with dyed squirrel. Then 
we will have a rest before dinner —the men 
stay so long at the Golf Club. Yes, I asked 
Helen to bring Bill. I loathe him, he is so 
pompous, but they entertain a great deal, and 
one must stand in to get out, — sounds like a 
pun or an epigram or something, doesn’t it? 
What’s the French? Oh, yes! bo mo!” 

From down stairs came a piercing note, 
“Mother, where’s my gogphy book ?” 

“Look, mother’s lamb, under the library 
table; Benny had it to draw on,” answered 
my hostess, turning to me, and spreading her 
palms up helplessly. “The children’s lessons! 




















Now don’t = see that a mother’s time is 
not her own?” 


“Who's going to help me with my number 
work ?” 

“Precious lamb, Daddy ’ll do your arith- 
metic for you; mother can’t. Come up here, 
Benny boy, and let mother feel your loose 
tooth before she goes out.” 

“You see, my dear, how I am buried here in 


the country and live not my own life but 
theirs ?” 


This, I think we shall agree, is a satirical 
personal sketch. The writer apparently 
knows her subject well, perhaps too well for 
her own pleasure. The entire sketch, too, 
concerns the hostess. She is the center of 
our interest. By means of carefully selected 
bits of action and speech the author has made 
the hostess reveal herself as an artificial, shal- 
low person. From the beginning to the end 
the writer concentrates our attention on these 
traits. 


The Wier 














The sketch shows that the author knows 
what she wants to do, and to a considerable 
extent she has succeeded. The hostess is 
rather vividly presented as a person who ac- 
tually exists. The sketch is, as a whole, a 
clear, and doubtless truthful picture. Its 
chief fault is irregularity of composition. It 
begins with a long group of words that is not 
a sentence. Would not a sentence be more 
effective? Several sentences in the sketch 
are somewhat incoherent. Incoherence in the 
sentences quoted from the busy hostess we 
expect, and they help to characterize her; but 
incoherence in the writer’s own sentences con- 
stitute a fault of composition. Perhaps the 
author wrote hastily, and has submitted an 
only slightly revised second draft of her 
sketch. Close revision and careful polishing 
would undoubtedly increase the effectiveness 
of what she has written. 





Louis Bromfield, in an article for the New 
York Sun, comments upon the pleasures and 
agonies of a novelist when writing a play. He 
says: “It is more fun and more agony than I 
ever encountered, and I insist that the agony 
of a straight playwright is as nothing com- 
pared to the suffering of a novelist forced by 
his own conscience to commit mayhem upon 
the plot and characters of a book which is 
perhaps his favorite novel. . . . 

“The novelist-playwright is fully aware of 
all the hurdles he must cross before arriving 
at the starting place of the ordinary worker 
in the theatre. . . . The most difficult hurdle 
of all is the one which exists in the minds 
of the public which is familiar with the book 


—all the voices which say, ‘Oh, but Lily or 
Irene or Julia or Whoosis was not like that in 
the book, or the book didn’t end that way,’ 
and soon. ... If the play turns out to be a 
complete flop it isn’t going to stop one novel- 
ist from continuing to write for the theatre. 
He’s tasted blood. He’s sat in at rehearsals 
and gone on the road and sat incognito in the 
midst of audiences outside New York. It’s 
too late now to save him, because writing a 
play and seeing it come into existence is about 
ten times as much fun and ten times as much 
agony as writing novels. But it is doubtful 
whether he’ll ever again take on the added 
suffering of committing mayhem on one of his 
own books.” 
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Contemporary Writers 





II — ERNEST 


POOLE 


By Vircinia C. LINCOLN 


“I aM a great believer in digging up stories from real life. I don’t be- 
lieve in sitting in a room and thinking up a story. I believe in going 
out and getting material from the lives of those around us. One good 
field for stories is the Traveler’s Aid Bureau. I get an idea from them 
and from a real instance, build a story around it.”” —ERNEST POOLE. 


T isn’t often that one’s first article gets 

accepted by two publishers simultaneously 
but such was the result of Ernest Poole’s 
first venture into the literary world. 

“Roy Scott at the University Settlement 
helped me to shape my first article,” Mr. 
Poole told me when I interviewed him re- 
cently at the attractive little Coffee House 
Club in New York City. “I took this first 
sketch of mine to the old Century,” he said. 
“They promised to publish it but not as soon 
as I wanted them to, so then I left it at 
McClure’s for them to look over. A few days 
later, I went to Chicago for Christmas and 
there I received a telegram from McClure’s, 
saying that they would take it, and at the 
same time, I had another wire from the Cen- 
tury, stating that they had reconsidered and 
would publish my article immediately, so you 
see I had it accepted by both of them.” 


At this time, Mr. Poole was living at the 
University Settlement on the lower East Side 
of New York just after graduating from 
Princeton in 1902. From then on, McClure’s, 
Collier’s, and other periodicals accepted his 
articles, which sketched tenement life in New 
York and dealt with labor conditions in 
Chicago where he was born. 

The Princetonian says of Mr. Poole’s 
career: “To read of it is to acquire the feel- 
ing of wanderlust which is more or less dor- 
mant in every man. His books are real 
because the writer has seen the things which 
he is describing.” 

“When I lived in Chicago, music interested 
me much more than writing,” Mr. Poole told 
me. “In fact,” he said, “I quit school and 
spent a year just studying music. That is 
one reason I write more by sound than by 
sight. I think probably most fiction writers 
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write by sight—they don’t hear the voices 
of their characters as I do. I remember most 
people by their voices.” 

Because of his various foreign experiences 
which reveal themselves in his fiction, it is 
interesting to follow the course of his travels. 
Towards the end of the Russo-Japanese War, 
he went to Russia as correspondent of the 
Outlook and later wrote articles and stories 
from all parts of Europe. 

During the next few years three of his 
plays were produced: “None So Blind,” “A 
Man’s Friends,” and “Take Your Medicine.” 
This last play was written in collaboration 
with Harriet Ford. 

“Nothing is as exciting as writing for the 
theatre,” Mr. Poole asserted, “but my bent 
seems to be writing novels.”’ 

Mr. Poole’s first novel, “The Harbor,” met 
with instantaneous success. In this book, his 
masterful description of the strike of the 
dock-men is one of those passages which 
linger forever in one’s memory. This book 
became so popular that it was published in 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Hungary. 

“In the autumn of 1914, I went to Berlin 
as a correspondent,” continued Mr. Poole, 
“and from there to the Eastern Front and 
later down into France with the Bavarian 
Army — writing articles for the Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines. I used 
to write in the dugouts all the time during 
the war. Any place suits me for writing, it 
doesn’t matter where,” said Mr. Poole with 
a faintly reminiscent smile. 

“Just how do you write a story?” I queried, 
as I was curious to know how he moulded his 
novels. 

“What I do with a story is to outline it,” 
he explained, “I let it soak in my mind for 
a while, in the back of my brain as it were, 
and then I take it out every so often and I 
find other thoughts come flocking to it as to 
a magnet. You get ideas if you wait long 
enough for them. I wait till I have a pretty 
good sense of the proportions of my story and 
then I write sections of it roughly in a sort of 
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shorthand that I know. From these, I write 
the first draft and have that typed. After- 
wards, I rewrite it once or twice.” 

“For instance, with my new novel, ‘Silent 
Storms,’ I began with short outlines. I did 
forty or fifty pages as I traveled around 
Europe. I remember I wrote four or five 
pages of that book in the gardens of the 
League of Nations; I know I was in Chapter 
XXVII trying to manage the heroine at that 
time. 

“Later, I went up to the White Mountains 
and worked over this book, skiing and writing 
alternately. During eight or ten months I 
rewrote the book two or three times. As 
Ibsen used to say, ‘Characters are bound to 
get more and more real,’ and I found this was 
true. Though I have never used a whole real 
character, I have used parts of real charac- 
ters. The girl in ‘Silent Storms,’ for example, 
is a composite of two different girls, both born 
in France of Russian mothers.”’ 

“Silent Storms” is now in its fifth printing. 
It was first printed in England, two weeks 
ahead of its first appearance in this country. 

In explaining the impulse which prompted 
him to write this book, Mr. Poole said: 

“A good many people are coming to hate 
the Americans, the French particularly. The 
feeling against us is growing. We have so 
much money it is probably natural. When I 
was last in France I felt this antipathy very 
keenly. That is why I tried to write this 
story about a Wall street banker and a fas- 
cinating daughter of France.” 

It is a stirring tale of an international mar- 
riage, a story dealing with the conflict of the 
new America and the new Europe, but the 
love interest is always present. His theme is 
sometimes the streets, sometimes the home, 
sometimes the office, sometimes New York 
life, and sometimes life in the French capital. 
The story carries one along with breathless 
suspense until the outcome of the marriage 
becomes of vital importance to the reader. 

Aside from this book Mr. Poole has written 
“His Second Wife,” “The Village,” “The 
Dark People,” “Blind,” “Beggar’s Gold,” 
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“Millions,” “Danger,” “The Avalanche,” 
“The Hunter’s Moon,” “The Little Dark 
Man,” and “With Eastern Eyes.” 

“His Second Wife” won the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best American novel in 1916. 

Edwin Francis Edgett, Literary Editor of 
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the Boston Transcript has summed up ac- 
curately the excellences of Mr. Poole’s style 
and method: “Mr. Poole writes with the eye 
of one who sees and with the pen of one who 
knows. He is an adept in combining the best 
of the realistic with the best of the romantic.” 


Writing for the Youn gest Generation 


By Susan W. McGowan 


Questions Most Frequently Asked on the 
Writing of Juvenile Stories. 


1. How do you begin a child’s story? 


There are many ways of beginning a 
child’s story, but since some secure and hold 
the attention of the juvenile audience more 
quickly than others, it is for us to decide 
which are best to use. The most familiar 
and best loved of all, and one which never 
fails, is the old, “Once upon a time.” Does 
it not open the door into the Land of Make 
Believe, even for those of us who have passed 
beyond this stage in literature? However, we 
cannot limit all our stories to this beginning. 

“Long, long ago,” “Years and years ago,” 
“A long time ago,” “Way across the ocean,” 
“Once there lived,” and “In a tiny cottage by 
the side of the road,” —all these are merely 
suggestions of the many good beginnings we 
might give our stories. 

Conversation never fails to secure the at- 
tention. “Good morning, Bo-peep,” said 
Mrs. Humpty Dumpty, one morning when 
Bo-peep was on her way to school; “Rap-a- 
tap-tap,” sounded on Happy’s door; “You 
shan’t have it,” scolded Betty, in a cross little 
voice, “it’s all mine.” If you were about six 
years old, would you not be filled with curi- 
osity to know what Betty was so cross about, 
and why the rap-a-tap-tap on Happy’s door, 
and what Bo-peep said to Mrs. Humpty 
Dumpty? 


2. How long should a child’s story be? 


This depends on the age for which the 
story is being written. The baby story, or 
the first story, should not exceed four or five 
hundred words, each word being well within 
the little child’s vocabulary, and each sen- 
tence being very short. The stories for the 
five and six year old may be as long as seven 
hundred words. Stories of six hundred words 
are more salable, as the publishers of week- 
lies and small magazines have limited space. 
The child under six cannot concentrate for 
more than three or four minutes at a time, 
and should not be forced to do so. In writing 
for the child of school age, the story may 
vary greatly in length, according to the type. 


3. What is the value of repetition? 


This is best illustrated by giving as ex- 
amples such stories as “Chicken Little,” “Red 
Hen and the Grain of Wheat,” “The Teeny 
Tiny Stories,” and “The Old Woman and the 
Pig.” The monotonous drone or repetition 
of one phrase running through the whole, has 
almost a hypnotic power over the child. 
Especially is repetition essential in the bed- 
time story. 


4. Is the fairy story good for the child? 
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At the present time there is great opposi- 
tion to the fairy story. Personally, I have 
never found that any child has been hurt by 
fairy stories, if they are the right kind. I 
think there are many old fairy tales that 
might well be left out of children’s literature, 
but to condemn all fairy tales because of a 
few which give the child a distorted view of 
life and people, does not seem fair. My pity 
goes out to the child from whose life Santa 
Claus, Mother Goose, and all other lovable, if 
mythical characters have been taken. How 
dull and colorless will be his existence! 

The fairy story, carefully written, is a 
wonderful stimulant to the imagination. Pa- 
tierce, love, kindness, control of temper, 
obedience, and a thousand other virtues may 
be taught through the fairy tale. 


5. How do you get the child’s point of view? 


This is not a difficult thing to do, if we go 
about it in the right way. Forget for a 
little while that you are more than six years 
old. Go back with me a few years, and let’s 
compare the stories we liked best. Let’s ask 
ourselves what it was in them that we liked 
best. Child nature does not change with time. 
The things that we liked, the children we 
write for will like. After we have made a 
note of these things, let’s get acquainted with 
some of the neighborhood children. If we 
are not fortunate enough to have children in 
our own homes, we might very profitably get 
a group of little neighbors together for the 
afternoon, and after we have learned from 
them their likes and dislikes, “make up” the 
stories, and tell them to the group before 
writing them out. If the group approves, our 
story is surely a success. Just one child may 
like or not like it, but the opinion of the 
group is well worth the effort. Listen to the 
things children talk about among themselves, 
and even make notes here and there. 


6. What does a child like to hear about in his 
stories? 


The child likes to hear about other boys 
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and girls, and animals, especially the smaller 
animals. I believe the mouse is the greatest 
favorite, although the chicken, the rabbit, the 
cat, etc. follow close behind. In each case 
the child likes them to display the same char- 
acteristics as himself, get into the same 
troubles, and have punishment meted out as 
are his punishments. Animal stories stand a 
better chance of being accepted for publica- 
tion, if well written, than any other type. On 
the other hand, animal stories are the most 
apt to be attempted by the beginner; there- 
fore they win a bad name from the publisher. 


7. How do you find material? 


There are, of course, many ways of getting 
material for your stories. Eventually, each 
writer evolves his or her own method. Watch 
the children around you. Study their habits, 
good and bad. I once knew a small boy who 
always wanted to hear what the grown-ups 
were saying, especially after he was in bed. 
This gave me an idea for an animal story. 
Just what does it bring to your mind? The 
story was told to the youngster, with the 
success that had been hoped for, and later 
accepted by one of the weeklies. Another 
never-ending source of story material may be 
found in the Mother Goose rhymes. Look 
over some of the pictures in the book of 
Mother Goose, or read over the rhymes, and 
as: vourself the question, “What made Bo- 
peep lose hev sheep?” or “Why did the mouse 

clock, and what happened when 
You will be surprised at the 
amount of material you will be able to find 
through these simple rhymes. Into these may 
eas'ly be woven health stories for children. 


‘un wp the 
run ee tlie 


be cid this: 


S \What is the difference in stories for the 
five and six year old? 


At this stage there is marked difference. 
As a rule your readers will have started to 
school. Their outlook has changed. Just - 
as the child’s food supply is changed and in- 
creased, so must his story food be changed 
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to meet his need. He requires more vital 
elements in his stories. He begins by his 
sixth year to ask for stories with at least a 
true foundation. History, Indian tales, hero 
stories appeal to this age. Those who would 
write for the six year old have a still larger 
field, in the simplifying of the old stories to 
meet his need. In undertaking to rewrite or 
simplify Bible stories, great skill and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible is needed, in 
order to give all the beautiful truths contained 
and still make them comprehensible to a six 
year old. 


9. What is the matter with most of the na- 
ture stories? 


The answer lies in a few words. Most of 
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them are told in a colorless, insipid way, with 
little or no action in them. In order to hold 
the child’s interest, stories must be woven 
around the facts in nature. This is a difficult 
task, but well worth while. Bees, birds, 
flowers, all may with care be written about 
so that the child readers will not forget them. 


10. Should there be a plot in a child’s story? 


This varies with the age for which you are 
writing. For the story written with the child 
under six in mind, there is no need for plot. 
The small child cannot carry one thread of 
plot throughout the story. Have a simple 
climax, not exciting enough to tax the child’s 
mind, but sufficient to hold his interest, and 
by all means have a pleasant ending. 





“T have no artistic instincts. I am incapa- 
ble of that elegant, cold-hearted thinking out 
of which the finest literature comes. I could 
never paint a landscape with the pigment of 
mere words, but I have what may be called a 
sanguine temperament toward nature and re- 
ceive my best inspirations from scenes in the 
open, to be sketched into copy with any words 
that pop up, as one uses symbols to convey 
unspeakable meanings. 

“I am merely explaining the process of in- 
toxication I have practiced as a writer, tanked 
up on the glory of God; never doing any 
thinking of my own; always getting inspira- 
tion from one source or another on the out- 


side; borrowing my own thoughts from every 
man, the wind, Moses, and the prophets; set- 
ting love, hope, faith down to such a tune, 
helter-skelter, and calling it a ‘book.’ And 
invariably I ‘got by’ with it, for no reason 
that I can think of, unless it is that many 
people prefer to have their aspirations doled 
out to them in some kind of literary powders, 
and their emotions recited to them in the 
golden words of another person, rather than 
hunt the wind and the stars for the cue to 
themselves.” 


Corra Harris, THE Happy PILGRIMAGE. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 
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N° recent event in the literary world has 
cast a wider shadow than that of the 
passing of Thomas Hardy, who, before he 
died in England January 11th, in his eighty- 
eighth year, was the acknowledged leader 
among the world’s living men of letters. The 
growth of his popularity as a novelist in even 
the past quarter-century is an indication of 
the tremendous change of attitude on the part 
of the reading public toward fiction. To the 
general prudery of Nineteenth Century litera- 
ture, Hardy brought a disdain for tradition 
and a viewpoint that was at once highly un- 
conventional, yet withal dignified and sincere. 
He determined to write of his world as he saw 
it, a struggling, imperfect world of opposing 
forces. And he told of it in an unforgettable 
way, never optimistic, seldom cynical, but 
with an insight and sympathy that made even 
defeat an achievement in his characters. He 
stands as an example of the success to be at- 
tained from writing of the world one knows, 
(in his case, the Wessex world), with close 
observation, keen understanding, and careful 
characterization. Perhaps beyond any novel- 
ist, Hardy demonstrated the rich and vital 
material to be found in the lower and middle 
classes. He had an amazing talent for dis- 
covering the magnificence of apparently triv- 
ial and lowly lives. To Hardy nothing was 
small. He sensed drama in slight incidents. 
It is strange that this instinct for the dramatic 
did not lead him into the theatre. It is in- 
teresting to speculate as to whether, had he 
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been born in Twentieth Century America, 
Hardy would have become an O’Neill of the 
theatre. Perhaps we are fortunate, however, 
that drama did not occupy his attention, since 
he might not have found time to write the 
matchless descriptive passages in which he 
excelled. 





There is rejoicing in Cambridge these days 
because of the announcement that Robert 
Hillyer will teach the course at Harvard 
known as English 5, which Dean Briggs and 
Professor Charles Townsend Copeland, who 
has just retired, together made famous. Eng- 
lish 5 is one of the most popular courses 
taught at Harvard; it is one which was taken 
by many modern writers, including Heywood 
Broun, John Dos Passos, E. E. Cummings, 
Stewart Mitchell, and S. Foster Damon. To 
quote a critic, “If one were to go through the 
list of men who studied therein under either 
Dean Briggs or ‘Copey,’ it would read very 
much like a literary ‘Who’s Who.’ Some ob- 
servers go so far as to say that it is one of 
the most important influences upon modern 
American writing there is. Mr. Hillyer’s 
scholastic and literary record is such that no 
one need fear that with the retirement of 
‘Copey’ the influence of English 5 will wane.” 
And readers of THE Writer know what val- 
ued help Harvard students will receive from 
our Poetry Editor — without whose knowl- 
edge, by the way, we are printing this notice. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


ADVICE FROM AN EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

I enclose a sheet of paper that was attached to 
some mss. received in this office last week. (Edi- 
tors note: The paper enclosed measures 5 x 8 
inches, and contains these words: “To the Editorial 
Office Force — Take Good Care of Me! Put your 
receiving stamp here, mot on My Manuscript. 
Don’t Pin this manuscript. Don’t Refold and 
crease differently. Use This for all pencil marks 
and KINDLY RETURN manuscript in first class 
condition. Stamped Return Envelope Enclosed.” ) 
You might present it in THE WRITER, omitting the 
name and address that are on it, for the informa- 
tion of your readers. The idea is good; the execu- 
tion poor. 

This is a trade paper. The organization is 
divided into a Business Department, Advertising 
Department, Book Department, Editorial Depart- 
ment and Circulation Department. The amount of 
mail received daily is enormous and it is all opened 
and stamped by girls who attach envelopes to the 
letters, etc. and hand them to the Business Mana- 
ger, who attends to the distribution. 

The receiving stamp is placed wherever the girls 
see a space large enough, and when free lance 
writers who send mss. to the Editorial Department 
have their mss, returned with a receiving stamp on 
the first page, they object. Some of them write 
letters to the Editor as though he were to blame, 
instead of their ignorance of business being the 
cause of the blemish. 

The enclosed sheet was taken from a mss. which 
unfortunately was stamped on the face because a 
cheaply paid young girl, opening and stamping sev- 
eral hundred letters and packages in an hour, has 
no time, even if she were possessed of a great deal 


oi intelligence, to read what is printed on a slip 
of paper attached to the mss. by a clip. 

My advice to the writer, when returning his mss., 
was to use a cover sheet the size of the mss. sheets 
and print his request to the office force on that 
instead on a 5 by 8 in. sheet. 

Many writers appear to think that mail addressed 
to The Editor goes to him without being opened. 
It may in some offices but not in ours, or in any 
offices in which I have been employed. In fact, in 
a great many offices mail addressed by name to 
employees is opened and if they object they may 
walk out and hunt another job. In our office 
personal mail is held sacred, but mail addressed 
impersonally to The Editor, Business Manager, 
Advertising Manager, etc., is opened in the office 
of the Business Manager and distributed. Thou- 
sands of readers address all communications to the 
Editor, even when they really should go to some 
other official. 

I have done, still do, much free lance work and 
always put a cover sheet, for protection, on my 
mss. In the center of this sheet is my name and 
address, so that my rejected mss., which is con- 
siderable, is always in conditon to be mailed to 
another place without it’s being necessary to retype 
the first page (or sheet). It is only necessary to 
put on a clean cover sheet, the returned one being 
useful as a record, for it bears the receiving date 
stamp of the publication that rejected it. 

If you frint this letter, in whole or digested, 
kindly omit my name and the name of the publica- 
tion of which I am editor. They are unessential, 
the advice to writers about cover sheets being tl.e 
thing to which I wish to call attention. 

New York City. 


CONTEST SYNDICATES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Yours is a publication devoted to “writers,” and 
as I understand the term, it is applicable not only 
to creators of literature but also to the vast army 
of contestants of which I happen to be a unit. As 
a contestant, I beg to submit the following, believ- 
ing it may be of interest to many of your readers 
who also are contestants. 

Shortly after the close of a large contest con- 
ducted recently by The New York Evening 
Graphic, the same newspaper published several 
articles in exposé of what were termed “the con- 
test syndicates.” Investigation had revealed cer- 


tain strange circumstances which tended to prove 
that nation-wide contests involving several thou- 
sands of dollars in cash prizes were being juggled 
in an unscrupulous manner by dishonest individ- 
uals and concerns. It was learned there were 
several sources from which, for a few dollars, those 
“in the know” might obtain correct answers and 
solutions before the close of the contest. These 
agencies, it was affirmed, advertised both in the 
public prints and by direct personal solicitation, 
calling the attention of contestants to leading con- 
tests then running, and offering lists of “words,” 
or whatever might be required, for sums ranging 
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from one to three or four dollars. Thus anyone 
receiving such solicitation might purchase a “list” 
in plenty of time so that he might enter it in the 
contest and with little or no personal effort win 
a handsome prize. 

Incredible as it may seem, this condition of 
affairs is true! I myself have several times seen 
such advertisements, and I have received several 
post cards. It is obvious that a great many con- 
testants receiving such cards would readily invest 
the small sum asked, on the chance of winning one 
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of the larger prizes, and it is further obvious that 
a large number of the solutions submitted would 
be approximately the same. When such circum- 
stances as these attend the conducting of a large 
contest, what chance have the judges of deciding 
honestly who and who is not deserving of a 
prize? Indeed, what chance has the inexperienced 
contestant of winning one — without a “list?” 


Frank Kenneth Young. 
Traverse City, Michigan. 


SIMPLE RECORDS ARE BEST 


Editor, the Forum: 

Much has been written about manuscript records 
and many and varied are the ways of keeping 
them; but in all my readings I have yet to dis- 
cover a method simpler than my own. 

A small oak filing box keeps all the necessary 
data. The alphabet cards are discarded. Three 
heading cards, “IN,” “OUT,” and “SOLD,” take 
their places. Blank cards are kept in the back. 

A card is made out for each manuscript. Under 
the “OUT” are filed cards whose manuscripts are 
in transit. Under the “IN” are those cards whose 
manuscripts have been weighed and found wanting, 
editorially speaking. These are resting briefly at 
ee until the next mail goes out. “SOLD,” — 

! 

The cards themselves need no diagram and dic- 
tionary for explanation. Across the top goes the 
title of the manuscript. Beneath that, the type — 
whether short story, article, lyric, jokes, or what 
not. Also the number of words, price of postage 


(when this has been determined) and any other 
advisable information. Next the dashes of my 
abused old typewriter draw a line clear across. 
Immediately beneath this, in one line spaced gen- 
erously, are the words, — “Magazine,” “Sent,” 
“Returned.” Under each of these headings goes 
the name of the magazine which enjoys(?) the 
privilege (?) of scanning my worthy (?) efforts; 
the date said manuscript went forth to revolutionize 
the world, and finally the agony column when, 
dejectedly it returns like Mary’s little lamb. 

That is all, except my carbon copies of manu- 
scripts which are marked on their backs with their 
titles and are kept in a folder, while their twins, 
the originals, see America first. 

My manuscripts do not get lost, I know where 
they are and how long they have been there, the 
number of trips each effort has made, and where 
NOT to send it again. 

Myrl Edwards McMahan. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SENDING THEM OUT 


Editor, the Forum: 

“Don’t let the editor know you are a beginner” 
seems to be the motto of many writers. In spite of 
all that has been written to the contrary, an im- 
pression still prevails that an editor looks with 
prejudice at every manuscript by an unknown 
writer. Wonderful and various are the maneuvers 
resorted to that the story or article may carry 
that much desired appearance of an “experienced 
hand;” and chief among these is “studied care- 
lessness” —or often unstudied carelessness. 

I cannot believe that any writer loses by scrupu- 
lous attention to neatness and the various “little 
things.” It may be that the genius succeeds in 
spite of carelessness in the preparation of manu- 
script, but you can be assured that he is not any 
more welcome in the editorial sanctum because of 
it. And whatever may be the allowance accorded 
the “already arrived,” it is beyond question that 
an unknown author enhances his chances by dress- 
ing his brain child attractively. With so many 
manuscrpts coming into an office daily, it is not 
reasonable that an editor will give much attention 
to careless, slovenly work, unless it has already 
been contracted for or is signed by an irresistible 
name. Make all your mistakes on the side of 
over-care, and rest assured that your story, if it is 


worthy, will not be rejected because it is “amateur- 
ishly neat.” 

We all know that an envelope bearing return 
address should be enclosed for the return of the 
story if it proves unacceptable; but do not make 
the mistake of placing the manuscript in this in- 
side envelope, or even under its flap. If you do, 
and the package gets damp en route, the flap will 
- tightly. Always be sure to prepay the postage 
ully. 

If you are short of envelopes, or for any other 
reason wish to enclose stamps alone, the best way 
is to leave them unattached. But since this is not 
the general custom, many stamps are thrown away 
with the discarded envelopes. My favorite plan is 
to ask the stamp salesman for the outer line of 
stamps. These, you know, are accompanied by an 
equal number of “blank” stamps. There is always 
a little mucilage on the edge of the blanks — just 
enough for the purpose. With your desk scissors, 
cut away most of the blank paper, leaving only 
the gummed part, about an eighth of an inch. Now 
you have ample surface for attachment to your 
letter or manuscript without touching the mucilage 
on the stamp itself, and the latter is easily ripped 
away at the line of perforations between it and the 
blank. Some magazines, notably Motion Picture 
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Magazine, request that the center of an enclosed 
stamp be attached, never the corner. 

I cannot understand why all writers, unless they 
have their own stationery, do not buy stamped en- 
velopes; it is the cheaper way, and far more 
convenient. Buy two sizes, Number 7 and 8, or 
8 and 9, in order to slip the smaller one into the 
other, together with your story. 

Perhaps this is a trifle, but I have formed the 
habit of folding my manuscripts so that the title 
end is out, and meets the eye very readily when 
the story is taken up. I place the manuscript well 
to the left end of the container, especially if the 
latter is a bit small —so that opening, presumably 
with the right hand, will be easy. I seal thor- 
oughly, but not so deep on the flap as to stick the 
manuscript. So often I have been vexed by the 
over-sealing of returned stuff that I am determined 


IN PRAISE OF THE NEW 


Editor, the Forum: 

One could wish for a country-wide reading of 
the editorial quoted from the New Haven Courier- 
Journal in the January number of THE WrRiTER. 
Some of its phrases clutch at one’s consciousness, 
and if one were one of those “talented purveyors 
of evil” to this “book-mad generation” in which 
“literary impurity” has been irrevocably indus- 
trialized, surely one’s conscience would be uneasy. 
Always provided, of course, that one still possessed 
such a relic. 

No one doubts that there are men and women, 
even boys and girls, whose thoughts and actions 
are truthfully presented by these scavengers. One 
even suspects that there may be a great many of 
them. But our quarrel with these facile writers 
is the insidious propaganda they are spreading, 
which makes their public, a large one and ap- 
parently growing, believe that all flesh is vile, 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer common types, 
and the American Caravan a fair cross-section of 
life in America. 

Doubtless too many people are writing today; 
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not to give the other end the same trouble. Dried 
mucilage on the back of a manuscript often means 
more work for the author—a fact | wish all 
office boys would remember. 

Do not place a clip of any kind on small manu- 
scripts. Even on bulky ones, the thing is unpopu- 
lar in most magazine offices. Frequently, though, 
your story will return with a clip which has been 
placed on it in the office — and sometimes the pages 
of a short work will be pinned together (a practice 
never followed by the better periodicals). Re- 
moving the clip, or pin, leaves a tell-tale scar, so 
it is better, after the thing has once been put on, 
to keep it there — unless the manuscript is getting 
rather dog-eared generally, in which case re-typing 
is the proper course. 

L. E. Eubanks. 

Seattle, Washington. 


HAVEN COURIER-JOURNAL 


too many are victims of auto-intoxication brought 
on by their own conviction of genius; too many 
are willing to encourage their own lewd thoughts 
that they may sell them to an avid public. But 
there is not enough writing of the fine people who 
are everywhere, best-selling fiction notwithstand- 
ing. Cannot fiction dealing with clean-living be 
encouraged? Do those who are decent — not Mid- 
Victorian prudes, but straight-thinking, clean- 
living people who have a choice and actually pre- 
fer to be decent —live so dull a life that it does 
not interest the fiction readers of today? I am not 
yet convinced of it. I believe that writers who 
will can tell their tale without maudlin sentiment 
or blighting satire. 

Is the reading public entirely to blame? Are 
not writers and publishers also guilty of a large 
part in this general breaking down of good taste? 
Must it continue until the pendulum sticks in the 
mire? It requires almost incorrigible optimism to 
see the hoped-for answer. 

Bess East Miller. 

Anderson, Indiana. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


jul suggestions to writers. 


Letters should be addressed to “The 


Writer’s Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIs information as to the present special needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 
offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before submit- 
ting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy of 


the magazine in question. 


Tue Paciric ReLtations Macazine — 470 
Erie Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is the new 
name of the Pan-Oriental Magazine. Mr. 
Quianio, the editor, will be glad to consider 
manuscripts on any subject of interest to the 
countries in Asia and to those bordering both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean. At the present 
time, manuscripts, of between 1,000 and 2,500 
words, on the life, customs, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions of Oriental peoples, are par- 
ticularly wanted, as well as biographies of 
great Orientals and other prominent men who 
are helping to shape affairs relating to inter- 
national commerce and politics of the Pacific 
basin. 


Tue AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Boy — 722 South 
Church Street, Winston-Salem, N. C., is in 
the market for some “corking’”’ good stories 
of boys’ adventures on morning newspaper 
routes. 


Firm Fun —97 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
always in need of jokes, quips, epigrams, and 
short text treating of modern youth life, col- 
legiate doings, or anything that will interest 
young people. Nothing subtle is wanted, and 
everything should be broad, even burlesque or 
slapstick. Film Fun is now paying ten dol- 
lars each for accepted ideas for covers. 


Covers always present a single girl. That girl 
must be smiling or laughing, pleasantly dis- 
posed, full of life, and if possible, doing some- 
thing of a zestful nature. In other words, she 
is supposed to exude life and speed. The cap- 
tion for the pictures should be as clever and 
pert as possible. 


THe CuHricacoan—407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Iil., needs only short articles 
relating to Chicago. 


Cupip’s Diary — 97 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork, 
is in the market for romantic love stories of a 
bright, modern nature, with no sex complica- 
tions and no questionable situations. Stories 
must be “young” love stories, with no mar- 
riage problems, no cynicism, no unhappy end- 
ings. The magazine can also use light, lyric 
verse. 


THE SHRINE Macazine—1440 Broadway, 
New York, wants articles of wide range and 
of general interest, containing from 5,000 to 
7,000 words, and some short stories, of about 
the same length. 


THE THEATRE MacazInE—2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, wants controversial 
articles, signed by well-known stars of the 
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stage, who are bold enough really to say 
something about the drama that will start a 
discussion. All material used by the maga- 
zine directly concerns the American theatre 
and its dominant figures. A few articles of 
a sophisticated nature—smart, humorous, 
and ironical sketches— always dealing with 
some phase of the modern theatre, will be 
acceptable, but no interviews or personality 
sketches are wanted. 


Tue Grris’ WEEKLY — Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., wants articles telling how to 
make or do anything that would be of interest 
to Junior girls— making flowers, things for 
a girl’s room, or for use in school, etc. Arti- 
cles may be with or without illustrations, and 
should not exceed 500 words. 


THe AMERICAN Botantist— 207 Whitley 
Avenue, Joliet, Iil., which is published in the 
interest of plant lovers, and which pays for 
articles only in subscriptions to the magazine, 
would like some articles giving new facts 
about plants, or “old facts with literary 
clothes on.” 


THE New York MAGAZINE PROGRAMS — 
108 Wooster Street, New York, are in the 
market for short, short stories, containing 
from 800 to 900 words. These may be of any 
type: stories with surprise endings or a clever 
twist at the end; romances; mystery stories; 
adventure stories; or humorous stories, pre- 
ferably smart and sophisticated, but not sen- 
sational. Light, clever verse, of from four 
to twenty-four lines, is also wanted, as well 
as epigrams, jokes, and anecdotes. Humorous 
skits are sometimes used, but they must be 
full of good lines, lend themselves to amus- 
ing illustrations, and not exceed 400 words. 
Five cents a word is paid for prose, and 
twenty-five cents a line for verse. 


Larrp & Leg, INc.—200 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., publishers of dictionaries in all 
languages, school and college textbooks, 
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standard reference books, and gift books, are 
now especially interested in juvenile books. 
They are anxious to publish nothing but the 
very best that the market affords, and wish 
to secure only manuscripts of merit. They 
are interested more in books for children to 
read than in books to be read to children, and 
they will be glad to examine carefully manu- 
scripts of books for children from the ages 
of eight to eighteen. 


THe ELtks MacGazinE— 50 East Forty-sec- 


ond Street, New York, at present needs short 
humorous stories. 


McC iure’s — 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, at the present time needs specifically 
good short stories whose emotional theme is 
love, but which also have some more solid 
content —ideas about politics, agriculture, 
living — anything that is worth talking about 
and that isn’t too controversial, and adven- 
ture stories (with or without women) also 
having ideas, and with vigorous action, but 
not too much melodrama. McClure’s does 
not want stories of the war on the western 
front; sexy stories; stories of wealthy “fast” 
society which depend upon the intrinsic 
glamour of their material for their effect; 
stories about the mythical flappers, collegians, 
etc., which are as conventionalized and unreal 
as the usual magazine cowboy; horror stories; 
and stories which leave the reader depressed. 
An occasional story with an unhappy ending 
can be used, if it gives some note of exalta- 
tion, nobility, etc. 


THE Poputar—/9 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, which is now the correct name of Popu- 
lar Stories, especially needs fiction dealing 
with adventure, mystery, etc. — novelettes of 
about 25,000 words, and good short stories of 
about 5,000 words. 


THE FurNiTuRE AGE — 2225 Herndon Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is interested in novel methods of 
merchandising, and at present is particularly 
interested in well illustrated articles on furni- 
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ture, radio, tire, and store merchandising by 
furniture stores. 


Tue RoTaRIAN — 221 East Cullerton Street, 
Chicago, /ll., at present wants business stories 
of from 2,000 to 3,500 words; authoritative 
articles discussing international questions; 
and articles discussing or describing from an 
appreciative point of view the customs, racial 
background, etc., of other peoples. Articles 
may contain from 2,000 to 4,000 words. 


Opportunity —/750 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., is always in the market for 
short personality sketches, of from 500 to 
1,000 words, accompanied in all cases by a 
photograph, showing some unique experience 
of a direct salesman; longer similar articles, 
packed with real selling experience; articles 
of from 200 to 2,500 words on selling meth- 
ods, containing real sales points, preferably 
written in anecdotal style; short fiction and 
serials treating of love, adventure, action, or 
mystery, with some selling angle; and material 
similar to all of the above for Opportunity’s 
Women’s Department. 


THE GARMENT SALESWOMAN—416 Audi- 
torium Garage Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
wants articles and stories, not exceeding 1,000 
words, regarding sale and display of women’s 
coats and dresses, accounts of successful mer- 
chants, merchandising events, sales, sales- 
women, etc. Payment will be made at the 
rate of one-half cent a word. 


Farm Lire— Spencer, Indiana, especially 
wants some honest-to-goodness jokes, not of 
the “smart” kind, but humor on the anecdotal 
order, and some short poetry, with a good deal 
of sentiment and melody in it. 


PoPULAR KNOWLEDGE — 2930 West Nine- 
teenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the name of 
a new magazine shortly to be published by the 
American Research Society. The Society will 
be glad to receive short, original articles, of 
from 300 to 500 words, that are of general in- 
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terest and informative in character, appealing 
to the average curious person, and containing 
more facts than opinions. Personal problems 
are also wanted, but essays of philosophical 
type will not be considered, and no fiction is 
wanted. Payment will be made upon pub- 
lication, at from one to ten dollars an article, 
according to its originality and degree of in- 
terest. The Society would also like to hear 
from writers who possess university degrees, 
and who can do research work in any one or 
several specialized subjects. 


Harmony —443 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Iil., is interested in manuscripts deal- 
ing with musical subjects, treated from the 
amateur’s viewpoint. Manuscripts must be 
interestingly written, whether from a techni- 
cal, cultural, or inspirational angle. 


WaALLace HeEsperp — Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston, 
Mass., is again in the market for book-length 
original manuscripts, being particularly 
anxious to obtain work of a biographical na- 
ture rather than fiction. Mr. Hebberd wishes 
to emphasize, however, that his aim is to 
publish books of distinction, and that he is not 
interested in the sensational, ultra-modern 
type of fiction. 


Tue CrnE Mrintature — 1636 North Wash- 
tenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill., especially needs 
some articles on amateur movie-making. 


THE Smart Set— 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, particularly needs short stories, 
containing from 5,000 to 7,500 words, on 
young love themes. Stories should be told in 
the first person, and should be emotional but 
distinctly happy in tone, and should contain 
absolutely no objectionable sex material. Mr. 
Wilson, the managing editor, would also like 
a strong young love, romantic, adventurous 
serial, containing from 40,000 to 50,000 
words. 


Tue CuristTIAN HeraLp — Bible House, New 
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York, at the present time is in the market for 
short stories of from 3,000 to 4,000 words, 
and for serials, of from 40,000 to 50,000 
words. Fiction must be clean, wholesome, 
and optimistic, but should not be sermons in 
story form. 


THe Propre’s Home Journat—80 La- 
fayette Street, New York, is in the market for 
two-, three-, and four-part serials, containing 
from 15,000 to 60,000 words, as well as for 
stories of young love, and human interest 
stories, preferably with a constructive basis. 


SCREENLAND— 49 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, is interested in love stories of 
about 4,000 words, with a motion-picture 
background. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION —230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, desires original jokes with a 
scientific strain. Unavailable matter is not 
returned, but one dollar is paid for each joke 
published, with three dollars for the best joke 
submitted each month. 


THRILLING TatEs—P. O. Box 89, New 
York, will be continued as a monthly periodi- 
cal, devoted to amazing adventures, true love 
confessions, and modern mystery stories, and 
the publisher, George M. Downs, Jr., invites 
authors to submit manuscripts, offering pay- 
ment at the rate of one-quarter of a cent a 
word, on publication. 


CANADIAN StorrES— Deseronto, Ontario, 
Canada, the first issue of which will be pub- 
lished in April or May, is in the market for 
all kinds of fiction, set anywhere in Canada. 
All stories must be clean and wholesome, and 
have good plots and plenty of action. Harry 
M. Moore is to be the editor of Canadian 
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Stories, and he announces that he will pay at 
the rate of one-quarter of a cent a word for 
first serial rights, after publication. 


THE Ryan Company—1225 North Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., publishers of 
greeting cards, are not in the market for 
sentiments of any kind. 


THE Motion Picture MacaziNne and the 
Motion Picture Crassic have removed from 
Brooklyn to the Paramount Building, New 
York. 


Brest Novets — Chicago, Il., has discon- 
tinued publication. 


Crime Mysterres—97 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, ceased publication with the December 
issue. 


PrizE Story MacazInE—33 West 60th 
Street, New York, is in the market for ma- 
terial for its first full number, desiring 
especially short stories of 5,000 to 7,500 
words, and two and three part stories of 
15,000 to 22,000 words. The prize feature 
of the magazine is a double affair: authors 
will be paid regular rates on acceptance of 
their stories, and in addition those stories in 
each issue which are adjudged best by vote 
of the readers will receive special prizes; in 
the second place, readers are to be paid cash 
prizes each month for the most helpful letters 
telling why they like or dislike the stories 
published. 


THe Youtu’s Worirp—1/01 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn., particularly needs 
serious paragraphs, not exceeding 500 words, 
and stories that boys will like, containing 
about 2,500 words. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Bozart, the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, — 
Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, Ga., contains two 
prize offers for poetry: one of $25 for the best 
sonnet, Petrarchan or Shakespearean, pub- 
lished in Bozart, volume one, September-Oc- 
tober, 1927, through July-August, 1928; and 
the second a prize of $25 for the best rhymed 
lyric of not less than eight nor more than 
twelve lines, published in Bozart during the 
year 1928. 


ConTEMPORARY VERSE— 107 South Mans- 
field Avenue, Margate, Atlantic City, N. J., 
offers the Benjamin Musser prize of $20 for 
the best poem not exceeding thirty-five lines 
in any poetic form, including free verse, sub- 
mitted prior to midnight April 1, 1928. Name 
and address should not appear on the manu- 
script. No manuscripts will be returned. 
Contemporary Verse will also continue the 
Encouragement Prize of $5 for the best poem 
in the editor’s opinion submitted by a poet 
whose work has never before appeared in a 
magazine of nation-wide circulation. 


Tue SaturpAy Review OF LITERATURE — 
25 West 45th Street, New York, offers a 
weekly prize of $15 for the best contribution 
on an assigned subject. The department, 
appropriately called “The Wits’ Weekly,” is 
conducted by Edward Davison. For details, 
consult the current issue of The Saturday 
Review. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Company — 925 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, because of the large 
number of plays submitted in its recent con- 
test, has been obliged to postpone the award- 
ing of the prizes from February 15th to 
March 15th. 


Edwin Markham has been awarded the $100 
prize for his poem, “The Leader,” in the 
contest for poems about leaders held under 
the auspices of the American Section of the 


Poetry Society of Great Britain. Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Bartlett, chairman of the premiums 
committee and American editor of the Lon- 
don Poetry Review, made the announcement. 
Over 600 poems were entered in the contest. 
The next largest number of votes was cast 
for the sonnet, “Lindbergh,” written by the 
Hon. Wendell Phillips Stafford, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


THE STRATFORD MaGazINE—234 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., will award a prize of 
$100 for the best poem submitted to the edi- 
tors before June 1. A free sample copy of 
the magazine will be sent on request. 


Miss Rowena Cheney of New York City has 
won the prize of $25 in the recent poetry 
contest conducted by Poetae, poetry society 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS — Dansville, N. Y., offers two series 
of prizes — $300, $150, $100, and $50 in each 
series —to teachers in schools (other than 
colleges and universities), principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, instructors in teacher- 
training institutions, and 1928 graduates of 
teacher-training institutions, for the best 
stories of their travel experiences during the 
summer vacation of 1928. The first series of 
prizes will be offered for stories of travel at 
home (in the United States or Canada), and 
the second series for stories of travel abroad. 
No story should exceed 2,500 words. Further 
details of the contest will be given in the 
March issue of the Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans. 


Pr Detta Epsiton, the honorary collegiate 
journalism fraternity, offers two groups of 
prizes for the best editorials published in col- 
lege journals during the academic year 1927- 
1928, the purpose of the contest being the 
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stimulation of greater interest in university 
publications and the elevation of the quality 
of their editorials. If successful, it will be 
made an annual event. Group A is open to 
all college journals and staffs, and Group B 
is open only to members of Pi Delta Epsilon 
on staffs of college journals in institutions 
where the fraternity has a chapter. The 
prizes in each group will be $50, $35, $25, 
$15, and $10. The competition, which will 
close July 1, will be directed by Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, dean of men of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., and grand 
vice-president of the society. The editorials 
submitted must have been written by under- 
graduates during the academic year 1927- 
1928. 


THE PoET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 
236 West Fifty-fifth Street, New York, offers 
a prize of $500 for the best dramatic poem on 
the subject of Washington, received by Sep- 
tember 1. The poem must be written in the 
best and most up-to-date modern blank verse, 
it must not exceed 5,000 words, including the 
names of the dramatis personae, as well as 
dialogue and stage directions, and it must be 
actable as well as readable. The time and 
place should be a crisis during the war of the 
American Revolution, bringing out clearly 
Washington’s leadership and characteristics 
in saving the day on the side of the American 
forces. The play will be judged from two 
aspects: first, as a literary production, and, 
second, as an actable play. All rights will 
remain with Mr. Schmidt, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Poet and Philosopher Magazine, 
from whom further particulars may be ob- 
tained. 


THe Drama LEAGUE OF AMERICA AND LONG- 
MANS, GREEN, & CompaANy announce the 
awards in the National Playwriting Contest 
as follows: Full-length Play; first award, 
“Deep River,” by Ranson Rideout, Berkeley, 
Calif., second award, “The Millionaire,” by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, New York, third 
award, “Lights,” by Kenneth Ellington, Ashe- 
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ville, N. C., fourth award, “The Gift of 
Signy,” by Esther Shepherd, Seattle, Wash., 
“Aucassin and Nicollette,” by Florence Evans, 
West Cornwall, Conn., “God Bless Our 
Home,” by Reah Jackson Irian, Dermott, 
Ark., and “The Prescription,” by Adaline 
Demaree, Ottumwa, Iowa. Biblical Play; 
first award, “Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Allison Gaw, Los Angeles, 
Calif., second award, “Ruth the Moabess,” by 
Jimmie R. Maxfield, Pasadena, Calif., third 
award, “The Making of a King,” by Lindsey 
Barbee, Denver, Colo., fourth award, “The 
Veil,” by Anne Darlington, Washington, D. 
C., “The Carpenter,” by Claudia L. Harris, 
Cincinnati, Ohio., “Judas,” by Mary K. 
Sachs, St. Louis, Mo., “Kirjath Sepher,”’ 
by Evva M. Herron, Washington, D. C. 
Experimental One-Act Play; first award, 
“Strings,” by Raymond Knight, Cambridge, 
Mass., second award, “Roads,” by Agnes 
Peterson, Los Angeles, Calif., third award, 
“Spring Sluicing,” by Alice Benson Ernst, 
Eugene, Oregon, “Conquered,” by Jessie Ball, 
Jacksonville, Fla., “Under the Oak,’ by 
Douglas Wight, Sylvan, Wash., fourth award, 
“Mathematics,” by David L. Hertz, New 
Haven, Conn., “The Mad Rector,” by Helen 
Clare Nelson, Seattle, Washington. Historical 
Play; first award, “The Machine Age,” by 
Esther Kelley, State Normal School, Gunni- 
son, Colo., second award, “Refuge,” by R. W. 
Schmelzer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
H., third award, “For the Honor of the 
Lafittes,” by Enid Fisher, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The prize of $7500 offered by The Forum 
and Frederick A. Stokes has been awarded to 
Ramsey Benson for his novel entitled “Hill 
Country.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University 


School of Journalism: For the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, $1,000; 
for the original American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
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morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish service to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, $1,000; for the best vol- 
ume of verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting 
to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
that may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 


History Prize Competition — $2,500, in addition to book 
royalties — offered by Little, Brown & Co. for the best 
unpublished work on American history, contest closing 
October 1. Particulars in February WRITER. 


Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500, offered by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. for the best mystery and detective story 
submitted to them by July 1. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 


Prize of $250 offered by Wallace Hebberd, for the 
most convincing essay on “Why (name of any book 
published before or during the year 1870) should be re- 
published.” Particulars in February WRITER. 


Prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 offered by Cowboy 
Stories for all serial rights in the three best cowboy 
short stories received by April 16. Particulars in Janu- 
ary WRITER. 


Prize of $4,000 offered by Little, Brown & Co. for all 
serial and book rights in the best new story for boys 
based on the principles of the Scout oath and law, con- 
test closing July 1. Particulars in January WRITER. 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be given annually 
by Simon and Schuster and the Forum, for the best 
book of “humanized Knowledge.” Details may be ob- 
tained from Simon and Schuster, 37 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, New York, or the Forum, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of £250 and £150, offered by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the best original detective stories sent 
to them before May 19, 1928. Particulars in September 
WRITER, 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, offered 
by the True Story Magazine, for true stories, each 
contest to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31, 1928. Particulars in 
September WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $65 offered by the Pioneer for 
the best twelve-line lyric, the best sonnet in Italian 
form, the best nature poem, the best humorous poem, 
and the best limericks, contest closing August 31, 1928. 
Particulars from the Pioneer, Statesville, N. C., or in 
October WRITER. 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phono- 
ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 for a group of 
poems, not exceeding lines, or a book of verse, by 
a poet with no book to his credit, to be submitted be- 
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fore May 1, 1928. Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. 
Grace Hoffman White, 122 East Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5, offered by the 
Dreyfuss Art Company., Inc,. for the greeting-card 
verses which at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. Particulars in June WRITER. 


| 

Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phon- 

ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “Un- 

finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario for a 
historical pageant depicting the history of Hot Springs. 
Particulars in October (1926) WRITER. 


Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlantic 
Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1927-1928 terms, for the best essays 
not exceeding 2,000 words, contest closing April 5, Par- 
ticulars in November WRITER. 


Prizes of $200 each—the Justin Winsor prize on 
American history offered in even years, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize offered in odd years-—and the 
George Louis Beer prize of $250 for the best work on 
“any phase of European International History since 
1895,”’ offered annually by the American Historical As- 
sociation, contests closing April 1 of each year. Par- 
ticulars in January WRITER, 


Prize of $100 each month offered by the Bookman to 
the reporter who writes for a newspaper what one juror 
in the Bookman’s jury of awards considers the best 
story submitted to him. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 


Witter Bynner undergraduate prize of $150, offered 
under the auspices of Palms, contest closing May 15. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day and 
New Year’s Day of each year. 


Annual prizes awarded by Poety (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November ~ | each year: Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of =. John Reed Memoria! prize 
of $100, and the Young Poet’s prize of $100, for poems 
published in the magazine during the current year. 


Monthly definition contests conducted by the Forum, 
payment a made at the rate of five dollars each for 
all printed. articulars in June WRITER. 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; 
Society’s prize of ; Harmon prize ; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M. rroll prize of $15— 
all offered annually. Particulars from the Poetry So 
ciety of South Carolina, 62 Broad Street, Charleston, 
S. €., or in July WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closin hn A 1 of each calendar year. 
Particulars in June WRITER. 
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American Publishers 


A series which is intended to acquaint our readers with the work 
of representative publishers. 


II— THE HOUSE OF HARPER 


T was in 1817 that four ambitious young 
men and a big white horse set up business 

in a small building in Dover Street, Manhat- 
tan. The young men, James, John, Wesley, 
and Fletcher, furnished the modest capital to 
purchase a printing press, and the big white 
horse, walking in an endless circle day after 
day, furnished the motive power for the print- 
ing machine. And between them all they put 
out “Seneca’s Morals,” and started one of 
the American traditions which is more fami- 
liarly known to the public today as the House 
of Harper, publisher of Harper’s Magazine 
and Harper books. 

Life in those days was more simple than 
it is now. The four Harper brothers, in 
happy ignorance of cost-accounting systems, 
receipts for petty cash disbursements, and 
complicated bookkeeping schemes, worked as 
hard as they could and put the money that 
was left over after the bills were paid, into 
the common till, and each brother took out 
what he needed for his personal and family 
needs. 

This financial policy, so shocking to present 
day efficiency theories, worked out so well in 
practice that by 1825 the business was moved 
to larger quarters in Cliff Street and still later 
to Franklin Square. In 1853 the entire plant 
was wiped out by fire. Despite the loss of 
over one million dollars, the four brothers, 
with characteristic enterprise and sturdy 
loyalty to their ideals, went to Peter Cooper, 
the iron founder, and ordered the castings 
for the first fireproof structure of any im- 
portance in New York. 

It was about this period that the Waverley 
Novels were “best sellers.”” A Harper messen- 
ger would board the packet as soon as it ar- 
rived, obtain the English sheets, and hasten 


back to Franklin Square. Then every com- 
positor and every press was brought into 
action, even the Harper brothers themselves 
lending their aid, and so, on a record occasion, 
“Peveril of the Peak” was published in the 
course of twenty-one hours. 

Because of their visits to America, the rela- 
tions of the House with Thackeray and Dick- 
ens were more personal than in the case of 
certain other European writers. Thackeray 
was welcomed in person at Franklin Square, 
and was a great friend of George William 
Curtis, then editor of “The Easy Chair” of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Thomas Hardy was the last of the great 
Victorians whose works were brought out by 
the Harper Brothers—George Eliot and 
Trollope, R. D. Blackmore, Charles Reade, 
Wilkie Collins, George du Maurier, and Bul- 
wer Lytton. And, to come down to a later 
day, there are Sir Gilbert Parker, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, H. G. Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Compton Mackenzie, Philip Gibbs, G. 
K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, and Conan 
Doyle. Mark Twain during his lifetime saw 
his books placed among those the world will 
never forget. 

Each year brought its rich crop of books, 
but now and then would come a banner year 
when a book appeared that swept everything 
before it. Such were “Ben Hur” by General 
Lew Wallace and “Trilby” by Du Maurier. 
Some books which started weakly have de- 
veloped an astonishing longevity — one, for 
instance, “Toby Tyler,” the story of a little 
boy in a circus, has continued to delight gen- 
eration after generation of children. 

In 1923 the Franklin Square building was 
abandoned, the manufacturing department 
moving to Camden, New Jersey, and the busi- 
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ness and editorial offices to their present site 
at 49 E. 33rd St. Thus a new era was 
ushered in for the House of Harper. 

One immediate manifestation was a new 
policy for Harper’s Magazine, more in har- 
mony with the changing tenor of the times. 
To lay down any particular specifications for 
the particular type of material wanted is 
difficult, for the editorial attitude is an open- 
minded one. The editors are interested in 
short stories that are fresh and original in 
conception and execution, and articles that 
offer provocative and interesting comment on 
any of the many-sided aspects of current life. 











As an encouragement to young novelists, 
the Harper Prize Novel Contest was held for 
the first time in 1923-24 and won by Mar- 
garet Wilson with “The Able McLaughlins,” 
which subsequently received the Pulitzer 
prize. Anne Parrish came next with “The 
Perennial Bachelor” and since has held her 
place as one of the most popular writers of 
the day. The 1927-28 prize was won by Glen- 
way Wescott with “The Grandmothers.” 

In addition to the general literary depart- 
ment, the House of Harper has special de- 
partments devoted to children’s books, text 
books, business books, and religious books. 


Book Reviews 


A Book For BooKMEN. By John Drinkwater. 
281 pages. Cloth. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


In this book of “edited manuscripts and 
marginalia with essays written on several 
occasions,” Mr. Drinkwater takes us into his 
library and shows us some of his literary 
treasures and tells us why they are significant. 
He starts his book with a discourse on Wil- 
liam Cory. 

“Cory,” he says, “was a poet, of slight and 
desultory genius, and yet with a secure 
though slender claim to ‘a permanent place,’ 
as the Dictionary of National Biography puts 
it, among English lyrists.” 

“Heraclitus” is Cory’s best and most cele- 
brated poem. Especially lovely are these two 
lines: 


“| wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him 
down the sky.” 


Elsewhere in the book Mr. Drinkwater 
speaks of Coleridge, who spent the last eight- 
een years of his life at the home of James 
Gillman, a surgeon of Highgate, under re- 
markable circumstances interestingly told. 
Valuable notes of Coleridge on Warton’s Mil- 
ton are given in this chapter. 


Reading further, we find a short essay de- 
voted to “The Library of a Man of Letters,” 
that man being Sir Edmund Gosse, the noted 
English writer. Of him, Mr. Drinkwater says: 
“No living writer in England is so conspicu- 
ous an example of the honour that can be 
achieved by a lifelong devotion to literature, 
by loving books in all seasons and becoming 
their master, by drawing from them not ped- 
antry, but a continual refreshment of life — 
in short, by being first and last a man of 
letters.” 

The most human chapter in “A Book for 
Bookmen” is the one entitled, “A Memory of 
George D. Smith,” who was the “Napoleon 
of booksellers.” This is an informal personal 
sketch which depicts realistically a character, 
generous to the extreme and one who valued 
friendship above all else. 

Mr. Drinkwater tells us that his book is 
designed to be a book for bookmen and that 
he hopes it may provide some entertainment 
for serendipity minds at the half-hour before 
the light is switched off at night. 

To the book-collector and book-lover, these 
essays should appeal. Some of them bring 
into the limelight authors whom Mr. Drink- 
water thinks have not been duly appreciated, 
for example, Patrick Branwell Bronté, John 
Collop, William Barnes, and others. It seems 
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to me that some of the authors mentioned de- 
serve this prominence while others do not 
warrant it. However, it is a book which 
bookmen will hail with a hearty welcome and 
genuinely appreciate. F. M. 


DESCRIPTIVE PassaGEs. By Paul M. Fulcher. 


249 pages. Boards. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


Paul M. Fulcher, in the introduction to his 
“Descriptive Passages,” informs us that in 
order to write good description, we must keep 
in mind at least four requirements besides 
that of interest, which is obviously essential. 

The first requirement is the ability to per- 
ceive clearly, keenly, and accurately; the sec- 
ond, is to be able to arrange what we perceive 
in the most effective order; the third, is to 
handle the description so that some central 
impression remains with the reader, and the 
fourth requirement is that the diction of our 
description should be of a sort to convey the 
desired impression with the utmost possible 
effect. 

Description is not just telling how a thing 
looks; sometimes, we have to use all five 
senses — seeing, smelling, touching, tasting 
and hearing—to convey the complete sen- 
suous impressions desired. 

“Descriptive Passages” consists of short 
quotations from different stories illustrating 
various kinds of description, such as Informa- 
tive Description, Artistic Description, De- 
scription fused with Narration, the Descrip- 
tion of an Action, Visualized Narration, and 
Special Phases. 

The examples quoted are clever illustra- 
tions which clearly define the diverse meth- 
ods of description. The most noteworthy and 
applicable excerpts are those quoted from 
Charles Dickens’ ‘Great Expectations,” 
“Little Dorrit,’ “Sketches by Boz,” Fred- 
erick O’Brien’s “White Shadows in the South 
Seas,” and William Beebe’s “Edge of the 
Jungle.” 

“Descriptive Passages” is brimming over 
with useful ideas which should be helpful and 


Their 








inspiring to any writer. Mr. Fulcher has suc- 
cessfully compiled an important book which 
not only informs but teaches us how to handle 
descriptive passages. F, M. 


SomME GODDESSES OF THE PEN. By Patrick 
Braybrooke. 156 pages. Cloth. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1928. 


“Some Goddesses of the Pen” is the arrest- 
ing title of this collection of essays discours- 
ing on the works of eight women writers of 
England. They are called goddesses not be- 
cause they should be worshipped, we are told, 
but because they deal with art; and art, with 
condescension and kindliness, has imbued 
them with a divine spark, thus making them 
goddesses. 

Mr. Braybrooke has purposely chosen those 
writers who are most different from one an- 
other, in order to show that fiction is a very 
wide and comprehensive form of art. 

The authors have one thing in common 
possibly. They write, that a weary world may 
have this means of escape from everyday 
realities. 

The first essay on Sheila Kaye-Smith 
analyzes parts of her book, “The End of the 
House of Alard,”’ and shows the author’s 
ability to construct a tragedy, her capacity 
for writing in one sentence a few words which 
produce an intense drama, and finally her 
aloofness toward her characters. This de- 
tached attitude is greatly to be desired, for a 
novelist can better be a critic if she assumes 
a certain aloofness. 

“Smart and superficial” are the words used 
to characterize some of Rose Macaulay’s 
works. Mr. Braybrooke finds Miss Macau- 
lay very interesting but deprecates her great- 
est fault, which is a certain flippancy about 
religious matters. 

In speaking of Ethel M. Dell, he says that 
she brings romance to the kitchen, to the 
underlings of life. Baroness Orczy is both 
“a romantic and a realist’? according to Mr. 
Braybrooke. 

As for Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, she writes a 
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domestic story of middle class people and this 
type of story holds an appeal for a certain 
number of readers. 

The goddess Cynthia Stockley is described 
as a “violent writer, but always a sane vio- 
lence.” The goddess Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture takes us back to the days that are 
gone forever and makes us a bit wistful, for 
she describes the civilization that was swept 
away by the war. 

Lastly, Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds is brought to 
the readers’ attention. She is a typical mod- 
ern novelist, we are informed, and one of the 
most “readable” women novelists of the day. 

7 <.k. 


THe Best SHort Stories oF 1927, And the 
Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 460 pages. 
Cloth. New York. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 


Since 1915 Edward J. O’Brien has compiled 
the best short stories of the year in book 
form. This year he has assembled a collec- 
tion of stories which consists of widely-vary- 
ing themes and diverse methods of presenta- 
tion. Men particularly would enjoy the 
stories which Mr. O’Brien has chosen. The 
stories are written by such well-known writers 
as Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Rose Wilder Lane, and 
other popular authors. 

Rose Wilder Lane’s story “Yarbwoman”’ is 
especially striking as the theme is skilfully 
handled and the tenseness of the tale well 
sustained throughout. 

“What has interested me to the exclusion 
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of other things,” said Mr. O’Brien in making 
his selection of the best stories of 1927, “is 
the fresh, living current which flows through 
the best American work, and the psycho- 
logical and imaginative reality which Ameri- 
can writers have conferred upon it.” 

There are two tests to which he has sub- 
jected the stories chosen; the test of sub- 
stance and the test of form. These two tests 
he has fully explained in the introduction of 
his book. 

“The first test of a short story, in any 
qualitative analysis, is to report upon how 
vitally compelling the writer makes his se- 
lected facts or incidents. This test may be 
called the test of substance,” Mr. O’Brien 
stated. 

“The second test is necessary if the story 
is to rank above other stories. The true artist 
will seek to shape this living substance into the 
most beautiful and satisfying form by skill- 
ful selection and arrangement of his materials, 
and by the most direct and appealing pres- 
entation of it in portrayal and characteriza- 
tion.” 

The stories that survive these tests may 
fairly claim our attention in literature. 

In that section of the book, called, “The 
Yearbook of the American Short Story, Sep- 
tember, 1926, to July, 1927,” there are given 
the addresses of magazines publishing short 
stories, also the biographical roll of honor of 
American short stories and of foreign short 
stories and the best books of short stories as 
well as the best articles on the short story. 
This section of the book is extremely valuable 
and should prove of great service to writers. 

7. c & 
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“Great Writing’ 


The following passage is taken from the second chapter of one of 
Thomas Hardy’s early novels, “Far from the Madding Crowd.” The 
scene is a ridge called Norcome Hill, near Casterbridge in Wessex. 


“The sky was clear — remarkably clear — and the twinkling of all 
the stars seemed to be but throbs of one body, timed by a common 
pulse. The North Star was directly in the wind’s eye, and since eve- 
ning the Bear had swung round it outwardly to the east, till he was 
now at a right angle to the meridian. A difference of colour in the 
stars — oftener read of than seen in England — was really perceptible 
here. The kingly brilliancy of Sirius pierced the eye with a steely 
glitter, the star called Capella was yellow, Aldebaran and Betelgeux 
shone with a fiery red. To persons standing alone on a hill during a 
clear midnight such as this, the roll of the world eastward is almost 
a palpable movement. The sensation may be caused by the panoramic 
glide of the stars past earthly objects, which is perceptible in a few 
minutes of stillness, or by the better outlook upon space tliat a hill 
affords, or by the wind, or by the solitude; but whatever be its origin, 
the impression of riding along is vivid and abiding. The poetry of mo- 
tion is a phrase much in use, and to enjoy the epic form of that gratifica- 
tion it is necessary to stand on a hill at the small hour of the night, and, 
having first expanded with a sense of difference from the mass of civi- 
lized mankind, who are horizontal and disregardful of all such proceed- 
ings at this time, long and quietly watch your stately progress through 
the stars. After such a nocturnal reconnoitre among these astral clus- 
ters, aloft from the customary haunts of thoughts and vision, some men 
may feel raised to a capability for eternity at once.” 


“That is great writing, but it is also something more than great 
writing. It is the kind of writing that is an integral part of the essence 
of great fiction. Thomas Hardy is not really dead. No great writer 
is dead as long as his works live.” — (From a radio talk by Edwin 
Francis Edgett, Literary Editor, Boston Evening Transcript) 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Certain books in the current mode are so taken 
up with the evanescent surfaces of life that they 
will survive, if at all, not as literature but as 
sociological documents. The very language in 
which they are written will, in a generation or two, 
require a glossary.” THe Critic AND AMERICAN 
Lire. Irving Babbitt. Forum for February. 


“The newspaper profession is not likely to put 
on crepe just yet, but the decrease is ominous for 
a number of reasons, and its sudden acceleration 
this year has startled the trade.” THe DisAppEear- 
ING DatLty. Oswald Garrison Villard. Forum for 
February. 


“It is more difficult to get a finely written story 
showing the proper restraint on a big news event 
than one dealing with some incidental phase of 
daily life.’ News Story Contest. Bookman for 
February. 


“Eagerness is the mainspring which makes him 


The Macaulay Company, Publishers, are now 
located in new offices at 257-265 Fourth Avenue, 
New York: William Morrow and Company at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and Row, Peterson 
and Company at 140 West 22nd Street, New York. 


Miss Radclyffe Hall, whose novel, “Adam's 
Breed,” was awarded last year’s Femina Prize as 
the best English novel of the year, has received 
also the James Tait Black Prize of 250 sterling 
for the same novel. This award, for the best novel 
of the year, is a memorial to James Tait Black, 
the Scottish publisher. The terms of the trust 
provide that the judge be the Professor of English 
literature in Edinburgh University, —in this case, 
Professor Grierson. 


Miss Helen Ferris, formerly editor of The 
American Girl, is now associate editor of The 
Youth’s Companion, with the girls’ pages and the 
Children’s Page as her special field. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters has 
awarded its gold medal to Professor Milligan 
Sloane for his distinguished work in history. 
Walter Damrosch is the new president of the Insti- 
tute, and Arthur Goodrich, Sidney Coe Howard, 
Paul van Dyke, Haig Patigian, and Mrs. Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt Huntington have recently been 
elected as members. 


Anita Loos, who is Mrs. 
made enough money 
motion picture 


John Emerson, having 
from the stage, and 
returns “Gentlemen Preter 


1 ' 
DOOK, 


Wuat Makes Roy Howarp Tick? Earl 


Personality for February. 


tick.” 
Reeves. 


“Apart from the merit of the play, the first req- 
uisite for success is publicity, either positive or 
negative, direct or indirect.” Is THE PLAY THE 
TuHinc? Barnard Sobel. Plain Talk for Feb- 
ruary. 


“Maurois’ biographies (the most recent one, 
‘Disraeli,’ which is running in The Forum, is the 
most synthetic and, to my mind, the most striking) 
contain, despite their appearance of easy and fluent 
vulgarization, an incredible density of material 
with characters sufficient for a hundred historical 
novels.” Paris Letter. Paul Morand. The Dial 
for February. 


“Whether or not a book has wit, it can’t be great 
without humor.” Humor. John Erskine. Cen- 


tury for February. 


News and Notes 


Blondes,” intends to devote the rest of her life to 
travel. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke says that a “ great part of 
free verse is simply the product of laziness com- 
bined with the spirit of revolt. It is not really 
free and it is not usually verse, but semi-in- 
toxicated prose.” 


Douglas Lurton is now the editor of Battle 
Stories, and Francis Bosworth is the new editor 
of Screen Secrets. 


The Woman Citizen has gone back to its early 
name of the Woman’s Journal. 


Harold Vinal announces that he is no longer 
connected with the publishing house which bears 
his name. He is devoting all his time to the pub- 
lication of Voices, and to his own writing. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 522 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is a new publishing firm. It is probable 
that no books will be issued by the firm before 
July. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are celebrating their seventy- 
fifth anniversary by the publication of “Seventy- 
five Years, or the Joys and Sorrows of Publishin 
and Selling Books at Dutton’s, from 1852 to 1927.” 
Paper-bound copies of this book, with a four- 
color frontispiece of the Old Corner Book Store 
in Boston in 1853, showing how it looked when 
Dutton’s was first organized, will be sent free, 
on application, 
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* AMERICAN ib; ee a a 52 sca Place, New 
York. $2: Mayo, edi- 
tor; Herbert R. Mayes, managing a 


san bale teas te ee, 
gists. Prints no general articles, 
or jokes. Sets limit at 2.500 wave’ 


bape gneteeagne ae aye t.8 salen rate 
of two cents a 


American Economist (W), 33 East Tenth St., 
New York. 


Now the Tariff Review. 


*AmeriIcaN Economic Review (Q), Cambridge, 
Mass. $5.00; $1.25. Professor Davis R. Dewey, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, editor. 


alle eee Gr ee et Ane 

ation, composed of persons interested in the 
study of. political rey © Se Seneaie 

phases of political and social questions. Uses 
only articles on these s — setting length 
limit at from 6,000 to 8,000 words, and paying 
at the rate of $2.50 a page for articles and six 
cents a line for reviews. 


*AMERICAN EputationaL Dicest (M), ype ny 
Nebraska. $3.00; 35c. Frank A. Weld, editor 


Uses general articles and poetry, et nha 
tion, humorous verse, jokes, or juvenile matter. 
Sets length limit at from 3,000 to 4,500 words, 


and reserves the right to “cut” articles. Does 
st bay ptoran a re, bt det By 
at the rate of $6 a page, on publication. 


*AmERICAN FarMiInG (M), 537 South Dearborn 


St. oo Til, 25c. a year; five years, $1.00. 
Estes P. Taylor, editor. 


Devoted to subjects of interest to the 
farmer and his family, dein stories dealing 
with successes farmers have had, or are havi 
with certain methods or crops. Wants 
such articles as deal with actual farm condi- 


THe Wariter’s Directory or Periopicats (Continued) 


departments. Pays, 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


*AmertcaN AccouNTANT (M), New York. 


Homer S. Pace, editor. 


Formerly the Pace Student. 
nical magazine, g material from ac- 
countants or from staff writers. Not in the 
general market for material or pictures. 


*A.B.C. MAGAZINE. 


Strictly tech- 


The address of the editorial office is now 
Box 1010, Bockiord, Ill. 


*AutomosiLe Dicest (M), 22 East 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $2.00; 20c. Ray F. Kuns, editor. 


Reaches automobile dealers, garage men, 
mechanics, goer yee ge eg and — sta- 
tion owners, ts only gene usiness 
and technical ore ing on automotive subjects. 
Buys matter for the department, Shop Hints, 
and occasionally buys photographs of good 
window displays, novel filling stations, etc., and 
pays on acceptance, 


*Ciné Mrntature (M), Cinématographic Pub- 
lishers, 1636 North Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. $2.50; 25c. Leonard Cordell, editor. 


Uses articles on amateur movie-making, set- 
ting length limit at 15,000 or more words, buys 
photographs in connection with manuscripts, 
and pays $50 for each article. 


*Home Economist (M), 468 Fourth Ave., New 
_ $1.06; 10c. Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 


A journal of ees interpretation of sci- 
entific material for home economics teachers. 
Uses only authoritative material from recog- 

nized educators. Offers nw xine of = 
matters relating to food, clothing, home, 
health. Sets length limit at from 1,000 to '2,000 
words, does not buy ographs, prints no 
fiction, and pays on publica 


Vistons (M), Box 25, Little Falls, Minnesota. 
George Henry Kay, managing editor ; Leslie L. 
Lawrence, dramatic editor; D. Maitland Bushby, 
poetry editor; and John "Proctor Mills, music 
and art editori 


Vol. L, No. 1— January, 1928. Uses fiction, 


poetry, arti reviews, comment, and an occa- 
sional play. length limit at 1,200 words. 
Pays on : best poem each month, $5, 
second best, all others accepted, $1; best 


story, $10, two second best, $5 each; articles, 
reviews, etc., $2.50 each. Only American serial 
rights purchased. 


The fourth printing of this Directory was begun in Tue Warrer for July, 1922. Back numbers 


can be supplied. A set of the numbers from July, 1922, to December, 1927, 
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subscription added for eight dollars. 


giving the Directory com- 
g up to date, and much other valuable matter, will 
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HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY . 


The Bookmas: “I do not know of any question with which « young —or an 
Oo ete on Sent 8 ee ee ape: 
esoteric world of writing is thoroughly revealed.” 


The § Review of Literature: "mb dansiase aittenene ee 
ness of — magazines, newspapers, books—has become one of enormous 
extent, and as a result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of 
livelihood. ile beck a 2 socceniil sens 2 
how to write salable matier and how to place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written coun- 
sel of such writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, and Augustus Thomas. The Serco 6 <aaegae Sete ta eee see 
sound suggestion.” ; 
The MAGAZINE MARKET DIRECTORY inclodes American periodicals 
which purchase materia] from free-lance writers, book ; » syndicates, 
manufacturers of greeting cards, and addresses of magazine reviewing media. 





400 pages, 434” x 9”, ved silk cloth, $5.00 


FREE LANCING for FORTY 


i , 0 Rate” *, 
By Edward Mott Woolley GP Se Fe 
e ° ee oxy ae 


*detidihles on ciputdiges hand voli niece abe 
nt ol pe mak ving by wing bt ome reithe 
as well. Mr. Woolley relates in detail the trials and tribulatic bere 
career a8'a magazine and newspaper contributor, and disclosss 
relative to the ways of editors and others concerned with the . 


script. .... ok cnn weal of snd ice as wl es eceragrns 
for the beginner.” — The Detroit Saturday Night. 











$3.00 


” ‘THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, Harvard Sq, Cambridge, Mass. 











